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Preface 



This collection of papers is the first of a series of planned 
volumes concerning the design of education. It is an outcome of an 
ongoing cooperative effort among three educational laboratories Far 
West Laboratory (FWL), San Francisco, CA; Mid-Continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory (McREL), Denver, CO; and the Regional 
Laboratory for the Educational Impovement of the Northeast and 
Islands, Andover, MA. These three laboratories designed their 
programs of work to include educational restructuring themes and have 
worked together to assemble a knowledge base intended for educational 
policymakers and others when considering alternative ways of 
organizing and conducting the educational process. FWL agreed to take 
responsibility for coordinating, assembling, and publishing this first 
volume. 

With a few notable exceptions, today's educational systems 
continue to reflect an assembly line view of learning and most school 
improvement efforts tend to rely on incremental approaches. The most 
common perspective about educational change continues to be one of 
fixing or adjusting the existing system. The alternative view, one 
that is reflected by the papers in this collection as well as by many 
schools that have begun "restructuring" efforts, is that the present 
system is too far out of alignment with both the contemporary and 
future needs of learners for "fixing." Instead, fundamental changes 
are needed in the ways that the educational enterprise is conducted. 

As school districts confront the challenges of comprehensive 
change, they will generate knowledge useful to those that follow. It 
is our intention to also make significant contributions to the growing 
and much needed knowledge base about the nature and processes of 
educational redesign. For this first volume, eleven papers are 
included -- all dealing with various aspects of refo~<r ( . 

The first five set the context for design by presenting 
rationales, models, or definitions. The first paper (Harvey and 
Crandall) explores the literature and a rich experience base 
concerning some of the implications for "restructuring schools." They 
begin with the "why of restructuring," suggest what restructuring 
schools might look like, and finish with issues and challenges of how 
to bring it all about. The second paper (Mirman) summarizes some of 
the various definitions of restructuring and suggests a set of common 
themes. Next, Kutchins introduces the concept of "design" as the 
missing ingredient in education reform and the "only" solution for 
bringing about the kinds of changes that needed. The fourth paper 
(Banathy) presents the rationale for an"outside-in" approach to 
educational design, one that calls for a major educational 
transformation. The last paper in this group (Hutchins) is a report 
of a task force that met to consider new directions for Regional 
Educational Laboratories to meet the challenge of educational reform. 

The next three papers focus primarily on processes that educators 
should consider when educational design is undertaken. The first paper 
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(Jenks) describes a model under development that emphasizes the 
importance of building the organizational capacity of school districts 
to initiate and sustain their own renewal process. Next, Anderson and 
Cox describe the present educational "problematique" as beyond the 
capacity or single organizations and recommend a collaborative 
strategy as the best hope for reconfiguring the educational system 
The third paper in this group (Mills) describes an effort to develop 
and refine Living Systems Process Analysis as a methodology for 
assessing school effectiveness and using the data to design and 
implement systemwide school improvement. 

The next two papers, one by Reigeluth and one by Budde, provide 
specific descriptions of very different educational systems. 
Reigeluth presents a general approach and a specific strategy for 
effecting needed changes in schools and describes the structural 
characteristics that a third-wave educational system "should H have 
Budde also presents a view of a redesigned school district with 
specific attention to organizational characteristics. The final paper 
in the collection (Jenks and Shaw) describes a framework that can be 
used by educators to explore the concept and the implications of 
developing a new design for education. Using the framework and a 
small sample of "restructuring" efforts, a preliminary look at the 
general characteristics of reform is offered. 



C. Lynn Jenks, Director 
Center for Educational 

Design 
Far West Laboratory 
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A Beginning Look at the What and How of Restructuring* 



Glen Harvey and David P. Crandall 



Within fifteen minutes of walking through the door, you realize that 
something exciting and exhilarating is going on. The atmosphere is charged 
with electricity. You can't put your finger on it immediately, but this 
is no ordinary school. . What is it that makes it so different? Why does it 
stand out so clearly from other schools you've visited? 

Slowly you begin to notice subtle differences . The morning announcements 
are celebrations of student birthdays, of teachers' contributions to 
school programs and activities , of successful community events, of a 
variety of student achievements. The school- community newsletter is 
displayed prominently as you enter the school, next to a brightly decorated 
bulletin board to greet the many new faces that you notice volunteers 
from the local community, area businesses, and nearby universities and 
colleges. Members of the community are always welcome to visit and Learn 
more about what the school is doing to meet its goals. Partnerships with 
local businesses and colleges are a large part of the collaborative support 
system that assists the school in making the progress to which everyone so 
eagerly points with pride. 

The hallways are covered with student art work and bulletin boards created 
by teams of teachers, suggesting still another, more substantial difference 
in the school. Teachers are collaborating with one another, across grades 
and classrooms. Together with their principal, they are Jointly deciding 
the new directions of the school, in close collaboration with parents, 
community members, and participating businesses and colleges. Shared 
decision making is a critical ingredient of the school's success, as is 
recognizing and rewarding excellence --in both teaching and learning. 

Down the hall, a team of teachers is meeting to discuss a n*w set of 
research materials they have Just received. They have invited the 
principal and an outside consultant to work with them in planning how to 
apply the new materials and information in order to develop a strategy for 
working with a particularly difficult student. 



* Special thanks to Richard Card, Deputy Commissioner, Maine Department of 
Educational and Cultural Services, and C.L. Hutchins , Executive Director, 
Mid- continent Regional Educational Laboratory, for sharing their insights 
and wisdom as we developed this paper. 
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As you enter a classroom, you realize you haven't heard the usual sound of 
the bell announcing the beginning and end of class. Inside, the room' 
exudes the change you have been sensing. The classroom reverberates with 
energy and excitement. You find students of different ages busily working 
together, alongside their teachers and volunteers. Teams of students, each 
reflecting the range of student abilities and backgrounds typical in the 
community, are working collectively on a joint project of the class. There 
is a feeling of caring in the classroom, with every student being treated 
as special and important. It is obvious that expectations are high and 
that all students know that they are expected to learn -- and are confident 
in their own abilities. 

The dominant teaching mode is coaching rather than lecturing; the general 
style is supportive, personal, trusting, and purposive. Even the 
curriculum is different. Subject matter is not divided into the 
traditional disciplines. In this case, students are participating in a 
rather unique combination of calculus and literature. In other classrooms , 
science permeates almost every lesson. Regardless of the classroom, 
students are mastering basics and then moving beyond them to more abstract 
problem solving, pushing the boundaries of typical subject matter to better 
understand the challenges confronting them. 

The outer shell of the building may be the same as always, but inside you 
have just experienced what is currently being labeled a "restructured" 
school. But what does it mean to restructure a school, how do you go about 
it, and is it really necessary anyway? 

The purpose of this paper is to begin to answer these questions for faculty 
and administrators in Maine who are considering restructuring their schools 
as part of the Restructuring Schools Project. In so doing, our intentions 
are twofold. First , since restructuring is an innovative concept with few 
boundaries, we hope to stimulate ideas and visions that go beyond the 
traditional models of schooling, drawing on examples of schools that tre 
actually engaged in the process of restructuring. In part, the paper is 
intended to create a mosaic of miniature portraits of the "what 11 of 
restructuring. There is, after all, no one best way to restructure 
schools. Each school mu*t be designed to fit the context of which it is 
such an integral part. 

Our second purpose is somewhat more concrete; it is to provide an overview 
of how a school could --or should --go about restructuring. Although 
restructuring is a relatively new phenomenon, a considerable body of 
knowledge exists about the ways in which schools can successfully manage 
change to achieve desired goals and visions. Our Intention is to begin to 
adapt and apply this knowledge in ways that assist school staff tackling 
the enormous challenge of restructuring their schools. Nevertheless, it is 
important to recognize that faculty who are embarking on this quest are, in 
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fact, breaking new ground. We know very little about the concrete "how" of 
restructuring, in large measure because so few schools have fully accepted 
the challenge. 

The paper is organized into three sections. We begin with the "why" of 
restructuring, reviewing the reasons and rationales behind and beneath the 
restructuring movement that is emerging across the country. We then 
proceed to describe the "what" of restructuring, portraying images of a 
restructured school. We conclude with the "how" of restructuring, 
providing a discussion of the process for achieving a new image of schools 
and translating that image into practice. 

It is important to note that we .see this paper as only a beginning draft. 
We plan to modify it as the reality of restructuring becomes more informed 
by those of you actually engaged in the challenge to redesign our schools. 
We ask that you join with us in this effort, informing the what and how of 
restructuring through your own experience and learnings. In accepting the 
challenge to restructure, you are assuming a leadership role in one of the 
most exciting and potentially rewarding cutting edge reform efforts 
throughout the country. We hope that you will continue to vork 
collaboratively with the Restructuring Schools Project and vill share with 
others what you are experiencing and learning to pave the t/ay for those who 
follow in your footsteps, striving for excellence in education. 



Why Restructure Schools 

As the old saying goes, "if it ain't broke, don't fix it.'* If this advice 
is to be heeded, the question to be seriously addressed is whether or not 
our schools are truly broken, requiring the massive overhaul the label 
"restructuring* 9 suggests, or instead whether some more minor, well-informed 
tinkering might solve die problems that persist. 

Few would deny that the nineteen' eighties has earned the distinction of 
being on* of the most active decades of educational reform in recent 
memory. Fueled by the National Commission on Excellence in Education's 
(1983) charge that the "educational foundations of cur society are 
presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity" (p. 5), 1983 
witnessed a grounds we 11 of public and political energy and enthusiasm for 
improving education that has yet to subside. At all levels local, 
state, and federal the amount of sustained activity and commitment to 
improving education has been almost unprecedented. No state in the union 
can be charged with not seriously accepting the challenge to initiate 
improvement efforts in the quest for educational excellence. Additional 
funds have been allocated in support of education; new policies and 
regulations have been developed and instituted; school improvement 
initiatives have been designed and implemented; curricula have been 
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reviewed and revised; standards for students and faculty have been raised. 

But have all the energy, enthusiasm, and resources been effective in 
achieving educational excellence? The answer is both yes and no. At the 
building level, many schools have made remarkable progress, providing 
showcases of educational excellence at its best. Similarly, some states 
can also boast of significant headway at the state level. In addition to 
many schools, districts, and states being able to point to their individual 
measures of success, SAT and ACT scores are remaining steady. On the 
negative side, however, dropout rates are at a staggering high; the 1985 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) writing assessment 
indicates that students possess inadequate writing skills; and educators 
continue to be alarmed by the inability of students to use higher order 
chinking processes to name Just a few examples* 

In what might be considered a second wave of reform reports, new concerns 
began to be voiced more loudly about the health of the educational 
enterprise during 1986 and 1987. The Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy, the National Governors' Association, the Holmes Group, and the 
National Commission on Excellence in Educational Administration, among 
others, have been in the forefront of this latest call for excellence in 
education. There is a difference in this second wave of reform efforts and 
recommendations, however* As Mark Danner, senior editor of Harper'?, 
pointed out in his assessment of the recommendations of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education during a forum on "How Not to Fix the 
Schools, " many of the proposals of the more prominent commissions and task 
forces of the first wave of reform represented little more than a 
recommendation for more of the same take schools as they are, for better 
or worse, and treat their problems by adding more, e.g., more time on cask, 
more course requirements ("How Not to Fix the Schools," 1986). Fundamental 
issues regarding structure, organization, management, curriculum, 
instruction, and so forth were seldom addressed through straightforward, 
hardnosed analysis that permitted the possibility that there might be 
another way. In this second wave of reports and recommendations, not only 
is such an examination of other possibilities permissible, it is what is 
being called for loudly, forcefully, and with passion. 

Some argue that the system truly is broken and to fix it requires more than 
applying a few patches and a new coat of paint. A reexamination of the 
entire system is required, with the ultimate result being at least a 
partial if not total restructuring of the system. Others would argue 
that schools have been fairly successful in their efforts to educate 
America's youth but that, nevertheless, the massive changes currently being 
experienced by society require that schools must make significant changes 
in their basic structures in order to appropriately adapt. According to 
McCune (1987), 
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The challenge for all of us is to keep one foot secured in the 
richness of our past experience and build on that experience in 
the improvement of schools. At the same time we must move out 
and begin the restructuring of schools that will match the needs 
of the larger society. Effective change does not call for 
denying or diminishing the learnings of the past, but it does 
call on us to move ahead and to m*et the new challenges of our 
time (pp. 7-8). 

Similarly, in a recent presentation at "School Year 2000: An International 
Serairar on Creating Effective Schools of the Future ," C.L. Hutchins, 
Executive Director of the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory, 
stated that although "American ducation is better today than it was five, 
ten, twenty-five, fifty years ago" and that public schools "reach more 
students, provide more services and produce a higher level than schools of 
the past," the current structure of American schools is nevertheless "not 
sufficiently powerful to meet the needs of students who will live and work 
in the 21st century. 1 ' 

Dr. Hutchins and others make such claims in large part in response to a 
variety of demographic, social, and economic changes that are occurring 
(and are predicted to occur in the years to come) within our society and 
across the globe. As Cohen (1987) points out, 

V 

the need for education reform continues and the work of the 
recent past must be extended into the future .... because 
American society is undergoing profound changes, largely as a 
result of the combined effects of demographic changes affecting 
families, the workforce, and the schools, as well as changes in 
America's competitive position in the world economy (p. 2). 

Consider, for example, the following items and the potential consequences 
and demands they hold for effective schools of the future: 

o Advances in technology have significantly changed the way we live, 
work, and communicate. According to the Commission on Reading (1985), 
"the world is moving into a techno logical -information age in which 
full participation in education, science, business, industry, and the 
professions requires increasing levels of literacy. What was a 
satisfactory level of literacy in 1950 probably will be marginal by 
the year 2000" (p. 3). 

o The dropout rate in the United States is estimated to be over 29 
percent. As Rist (1987) points out, "leaving school early damages a 
young person's chances of future success: Dropouts have more 
difficulty finding and holding jobs, they make up a large portion of 
the long* term unemployed, and the jobs they manage to land pay 
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less. . . dropouts swell the ranks of welfare recipiencs, represent 
lo«z tax revenues, and are disproportionately represented in crime 
statistics" (pp. A9-A10). 

o Although the country is currently experiencing a baby boomlet, 73 
percent of families do not have children in schools, in contrast to 
the 1950's when one out of every nwo families had children attending 
school. Non- family households (unmarried with no children) are the 
fastest growing segment of our society. 

o The population of the United States is aging. Twelve percent of the 
population is over 65 years of age; by the year 2080, it is estimated 
that 23.5 percent will be in this age category. 

o There is a growing demand for skilled workers who can adapt to a labor 
force that is witnessing major shifts in its needs and is likely to 
continue to do so. As new jobs emerge in the service sector of the 
economy and disappear in manufacturing and production, labor market 
demands change dramatically, requiring that workers either be 
adaptable in their skills or that massive retraining occur. The labor 
force is also increasingly female and minority. In addition, in over 
fifty percent of the households with two parents with children, both 
parents are in the work force. 

o The world is increasingly shrinking as communication mechanisms become 
more sophisticated. The concept of a world community is now a reality 
rather than a futuristic concept, as is the global, interdependent 
nature of the world's economy. 

5 n «« discussion of how appropriate today's curriculum will be in the year 
2000, Harold Hodgkinson (1987) aptly observes thit 

demography has an enormous amount of predictive power, because of 
the simple fact that kids grow up and become the next generation 
of adults (p. 6). 

He then proceeds to sketch a picture of today's 5-year-olds many of whom 
will graduate in 2000. He highlights the following provocative features of 
the class of 2000 ; all of which must be dealt with by the teachers and 
administrators of today if these students are to be productive, educated 
citizens of tomorrow: 

o 24 percent of these students are below the federal poverty line; 
o over one third are minorities; 

o while the immigration rate is about the same as it was in 1920 -- 
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approximately 14 million -- 83 percent of today's immigrants arrive 
from South America and Asia (rather than from Europe, as in the 
1920s), bringing with them radically different cultures, mores, 
languages, and so forth; 

o fewer of '_hese students are white, middle class, suburban students 
than in the past, given declining birthrates in the northeast and 
midwest and increasing rates in the more minority-dominated southeast 
and southwest; 

o 18 percent were born outside of marriage; 

o approximately 50 percent live with only one parent; the "traditional" 
American family of a working father, housewife mother, and two or more 
school age children constituted only 4 percent of American households 
in 1986; 

o approximately 11 percent of these students have emotional or physical 
handicaps ; 

o an estimated 20 percent of the females will become pregnant as 
teenagers ; and 

o two-thirds of their mothers will be in the labor force (most of them 
full-time) by the time today's S-year-olds enter high school. 

These then are some of the challenges confronting today's educators. Of 
course, the foregoing statements are generalizations about our nation as a 
whole. The particulars for Maine, and for each of its communities, might 
differ. (Indeed, getting a handle on such information for your situation 
may give you valuable information.) It is in large measure a growing need 
to respond to these realities (many of them newly confronting educators) 
that underlies much of the reasoning beneath and behind calls to truly 
rethink our educational system and begin the very difficult task of 
restructuring our schools and the entire educational enterprise --in 
ways that assure success in the future. 



What Restructuring Is and Is Not 
In Search of a Dsflnltion 

What does it mean to restructure schools? What would it look like to 
restructure the entire educational enterprise? What distinguishes Theodore 
Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools, which provides an excellent 
illustration of one approach to restructuring, from the recommendations of 
the Commission on Excellence in Education in A Ration At Risk , which do not 
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represent nn effort to redesign and restructure? 

These are not easy questions to respond to, and there are no simple 
answers. Restructuring represents a new, emerging concept. There is no 
one, concise, agreed upon def tuition of restructuring nor is there a 
definitive model that can be applied. There are, in fact, many conceptions 
of a restructured school; the concept itself is one that suggests and 
supports the notion of multiple alternatives. 

There is some agreement, however, both on what counts as restructuring and 
what does not count. As David H. Lynn, editor of Basic Education notes, 
"schools must truly be re-formed, not simply greased to do the same old* 
thing with less friction" (1987, p. 1). 

Restructuring is nat adding more of the same, tinkering around the edges, 
even making significant improvements to the current structure. Typical 
school improvement initiatives, however important, and efforts to apply the 
school effectiveness research to schools in search of excellence do not, by 
themselves, constitute restructuring which is not to say that they are 
not well intentioned efforts likely to improve the quality of education our 
children receive. 



Lynn goes on to state what he considers restructuring to be. 

First and foremost it means that schools should be organized 
according to the needs of children and the ways in which they 
actually learn, not on rigid models half -military and half- 
industrial. Educators and policymakers must begin to concentrate 
less on so-called "Inputs" the size of classes, teachers 
salaries, and graduation requirements, valid as each may be on 
its own and look more to "outcomes" -- what children, all 
children, can be expected to know and be able to do at various 
stages of their education (1987, p. 2). 

This is but one definition; obviously there are alternative ways of 
defining the concept. Underlying any definition of and/or approach to 
restructuring schools, however, is the shared belief that the current 
systea must be rethought and redesigned in order to be more effective in 
meeting the demands of our changing society and in achieving commonly held 
goals. As Duttweiler and Hord (1987) point out, 

in order to guide* educational reform, policy makers must 
visualize and articulate the outcomes their system should strive 
to achieve, then see that those systems are designed to enable 
people to choose actions that hcve the best chance of 
accomplishing the goals and achieving the outcomes (p. 11). 
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To achieve real excellence in education for all students is likely to 
require significant alterations in what we currently recognize as our 
educational system at the local, district, and state levels. According 
to Cohen (1987), the necessary changes "will affect virtually every aspecc 
of the structure and operations of the education system, from the 
schoolhouse to the state house" (p. 3). Efforts to restructure begin with 
the premise that the current boundaries and visions of education and 
schooling are malleable; rather than limiting images of what could be, they 
provide a jumping off point for considering alternative means of achieving 
a shared end of educational excellence. 

To restructure means to preserve and build upon what has been successful in 
educating our children and to rethink and redesign those aspects of the 
enterprise that have failed. This ultimately requires taking a critical 
look at all aspects of schooling including: 

o mission and goals of education and schooling; 

o organization and management at the local, district, state, and federal 
levels; 

o curriculum nd structure of knowledge; 
o instructor:; 

o the roles and responsibilities of educational personnel; 

o the roles , responsibilities, and involvement of parents and the 
community; 

o school finance; and 

o educational regulation and control. 

The sheer magnitude of this list of categories to reconsider and perhaps 
redesign gives a general sense of the meaning of restructuring, as well as 
some understanding of the level of effort and length of time required to 
take on a restructuring endeavor. Unfortunately, the prospect of 
rethinking the educational enterprise in its entirety is more likely to be 
experienced as overwhelming than enticing and stimulating, particularly 
when it is presented in abstract concepts and categories rather than 
concrete portraits of alternatives. We have therefore provided 
descriptions of actual ongoing restructuring efforts in Appendix A, 
including contact information for schools in Maine that are participating 
in these initiatives. As you embark on your restructuring adventure, we 
hope that you will agree to be added to this list. 
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Included in Appendix A are descriptions of the following efforts: 
o Coalition of Essential Schools; 
o National Network for Educational Renewal; 
o NEA Mastery in Learning Project Schools; 
o The Holmes Group; and 

o the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy's Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession. 

It is important to note that these initiatives and their respective sets of 
recommendations are provided only as examples •* as jumping off places to 
stimulate the reader's own creative imagination. To restructure means to 
first identify the mission and goals that are desired and then 1:0 design a 
system that will allow the successful achievement of the goals and 
enactment of the mission. To simply adopt one of the alternatives 
described in Appendix A may result in traveling down a path leading to an 
unwanted destination. 



Critical Coanonents of Restructuring 

The five examples discussed in Appendix A graphically illustrate the view 
that there is no one right way to structure (or restructure) schools. Each 
school must be designed to achieve its individual mission within the 
community in which it finds itself. As Fullan (1982a) aptly reminds, 
change is bound by its context. "The history, personalities, and socio- 
political climate within each setting constitutes major determinants of 
change outcomes" (p. 4). As a result, restructured schools may look quite 
different from one another, reflecting different community realities, 
needs, beliefs, and values. 

Nevertheless, looking across the various efforts to restructure schools, 
significant similarities begin to emerge. Taken together, the following 
core components of restructuring can be identified as critical, the 
majority of which are overlapping and interactive with one another. 

o Focm at tha RaHIH^y If significant changes in the 

educational system are to occur, restructuring efforts must be focused 
on and drivan by the local level. Obviously changes of the magnitude 
of those discussed above cannot be achieved without involvement at the 
district and state (if not federal) levels but the message is clear 
and consistent: if restructuring is to be successful, it must be 
building-based. In the view of the Committee for Economic 
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Development, for example, "reform is most needed where learning takes 
place in the individual schools, in the classroom, and in the 
interaction between teacher and student" (1985, p. 17). On a similar 
note, Timar and Kirp (1987) point out the limitations of a top-down 
approach. 

/» school must set a tone that will be apparent to the 
students. That tone, an organizational ethos, determines 
che character of the school. It sets the expectation for 
excellence or failure. But it is created by individuals 
working in schools, not by bureaucratic mandates that 
emanate from distant places (p. 328)* 

o Educate AIJ, Sfrrftffltff Underlying approaches to restructuring is the 
belief that all students are important and that all can and must 
learn. Ic is noteworthy that discussions of restructuring spend 
considerable time discussing the ways in which schools must be 
redesigned in order to better meet the needs of students who 
traditionally have been failed by the current structure* 

o Clarify an d Raise Expectation* . Just as restructuring efforts 
maintain that all students must receive a quality education, they 
expect that all students will achieve mastery of widely agreed upon 
skills and curricular areas* Similar to the effective schools 
research, an emphasis is placed on clarifying and sharing high 
expectations for student performance and behavior* The emphasis on 
expectations is not limited to students, however. Teachers, 
administrators, parents, and other members of the community are also 
expected to meet certain standards and responsibilities and play 
particular roles* The mission and goals of the school must also oe 
clear and they must be shared and endorsed by students, teachers, 
administrators* parents, and the community alike* 

o Personalize Teaching and Learning. The concept of "personalizing" 
teaching and learning can hold many different meanings for different 
people. However , common to restructuring efforts is the notion of a 
child-centered approach to instruction* Coaching, tailoring, and 
individualizing are all frequently referenced approaches* More 
traditional approaches to both curriculum and instruction are 
rethought and generally redesigned in restructuring efforts* 

o Rethink a nd Alter th e Rolea and Responsibilities of Educational 

Personnel , Many of the recent restructuring efforts have focused on 
reexamining the roles and responsibilities of teachers and 
professionalizing the field of teaching, as evidenced by the work of 
The Holmes Group and the Task Force on Teaching as a Profession as 
well as by efforts such as the one occurring in Rochester. New York 
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(see Appendix A). Although there are a variety of aspects to consider 
within this component, one of the most prominent among restructuring 
efforts is the notion of shared decision making and shared leadership. 
As the President of the Rochester Teachers Association pointed out, 
"If accountability means assuming responsibility for the decisions and 
choices that one makes, then teachers, to be held accountable, must 
not be locked out of the decisionmaking process 19 (Urbanski, 1987, p. 
25). Similarly, in his report (1987) on educational leadership, 
Governor Bill Clinton draws on the observations and insights of 
Rosabeth Moss Kanter: 

The model of the single leader may be declining in favor of 
a coalition of leaders . . . who act together and divide 
various leadership functions among themselves* In fact, it 
may also be important to ensure that a much larger number 
of members of the organization are capable of taking on 
pieces of the leadership role. What will be important is 
that the functions are served not that any single person 
has total responsibility for performing them (p. 12). 

o Apply Research an d Development: Knowledge . If restructuring efforts 
are to be successful and are to avoid costly trial-and-error 
experiments and often counter-productive duplication of effort, it is 
critical that faculties turn to available research and development 
(R&D) for insight and guidance as they embark on their restructuring 
efforts* It is equally important that they continue to draw upon R&D 
as their restructuring initiative progresses* 

o Humanize the Organizational Climate . The overlap of this component 
with many of those cited above is obvious. The notion here is that 
the school, as well as the classroom, must be a pleasant environment 
conducive to learning and working. Again, the emphasis is on looking 
across all members of the educational community to ensure that the 
school provides a place that nurtures and supports them in their 
collective efforts to grow. 

o Involve Parents a nd the Community » Consistent across restructuring 
efforts is the emphasis on increasing the active (as opposed to 
superficial) involvement of parents in the education of their 
children* As evidenced by the examples above, additional emphasis has 
also been pieced on moving beyond parents to raise the level of 
involvement and commitment of other community members as well. 
Partnerships with area businesses and local colleges and 
universities are playing an increasingly important role in efforts 
to redesign the country's schools. Community support and commitment 
are important factors to success. 
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It is critical that each of these eight components be examined and 
addressed in any restructuring effort. While it is not necessary to 
respond to and reflect every component in the short-term and on the same 
timeline, we would argue that to constitute a "restructured school" 
ultimately requires incorporating each of the components into the overall 
design. 

How to Begin Restructuring 

Just as there is no one right image of a restructured school, there is also 
no one right way to go about restntc curing. As Michael Fullan (1982b) 
points out: 

there can be no one recipe for change, because unlike ingredients 
for a cake, people are not standard to begin with, and the damned 
thing is that they change as you work with them in response to 
their experiences and perceptions (p. 129). 

Nevertheless, there is a considerable body of research and experience that 
has arisen through recent school improvement efforts that provides an 
impressive point of departure in efforts to restructure. 

In many respects, restructuring can be approached in a fashion similar to 
implementing multiple, intertwined school improvement efforts, with the 
understanding that they are incredibly more massive and complex. As 
evidenced by the discussion above and the examples contained in Appendix A, 
to restructure requires much more than making a minor --or even major -- 
change in one aspect of the school. It requires rethinking and redesigning 
the entire system. Clearly you need to begin somewhere -- and that 
somewhere may be with changing one asp^Jt of the school -- but the vision 
must encompass the overall system as must the plan for eventually 
restructuring it. 



gg&tlng Started; Establishing a Tean and Creatin g a Vision 

We recommend that you begin by establishing a multiconstituent building- 
level restructuring team to provide leadership and guidance to the effort. 
Leadership is critical to the success --or failure --of any restructuring 
effort. To take a lesson from school improvement efforts, Fleming and 
Buckles (1987) warn that 

an increasing number of leaders report that the success of their 
efforts depends on the composition, influence, and skill of the 
staff assigned to steer complex projects. For leaders who will 
be working with school improvement teams for the first time, the 
selection and guidance of team members and the establishment of 
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ground rules for discussion, decisionmaking, and workscope, are 
essential (p. 3). 

Harvey and Hergert (1986) emphasize a number of relevant points In their 
discussion of the fundamental role people play in change efforts, i.e.: 

First, particularly in major change efforts, everyone has some 
type of role, e.g., teachers, trainers, administrators, policy 
makers, parents. The use of multiple strategies can involve many 
people doing many things . . . . 

Second, forceful leadership, usually by a district- level 
administrator or building principal, is "the factor that 
contributes most directly ... to major, effective changes in 
classroom practice that become firmly incorporated into everyday 
routines" (Crandall and Loucks , 1983, p. 10) ... . 

Third, sticking with the effort rather than transferring 
responsibilities entirely to users can make a difference (po. 
294-295). * 

One of the first and most crucial tasks of the restructuring team is to 
create a vision of the "restructured school." It is absolutely critical to 
develop a shared vision of the restructured school at the outset. The 
vision must be one that both the school community and the community at 
large can endorse and support. Given the radical departure from the norm 
that restructuring efforts represent, the more concrete the vision, the 
better. 

The examples described in Appendix A are provided as one stimulus to 
developing such a vision. We strongly recommend that the team actually 
visit schools that are involved in restructuring both to assist in 
developing their own unique vision as well as to begin to identify 
strategies for enacting that vision. There is a definite benefit to seeing 
alternatives in action and in learning from those who have been involved in 
the restructuring process. Contact information for schools in Maine has 
been provided throughout Appendix A in order to facilitate the process of 
identifying possible sites to visit. 

It is important to realize, however, that simply observing will be 
insufficient to create any meaning out of what the team has witnessed. 
Preparation for such visits is vital if the team is to benefit. The team 
must come away from the visit with more than a positive feeling about the 
school and its accomplishments. It is necessary to have a clear 
understanding of what changes were made, how and why they were made, what 
problems end obstacles were encountered, how and when success was defined, 
and so forth. 
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A galvanizing theme, motto, or slogan may be quite helpful both in 
articulating the vision more concretely as veil as in developing the 
necessary school and community support that will be needed if the 
restructuring effort is to succeed. 



Moving from Vision to Reality: Developing and Implementing a Plan 
Restructure 

Loucks-Horsley and Cox (1984) identify three distinct phases of the change 
process that must be addressed in improvement efforts phases that 
equally apply to restructuring efforts. These include initiation, 
implementation, and institutionalization. Below wa briefly review each of 
these phases within the context of setting forth to restructure a school. 
Because of the limited nature of our discussion, we encourage readers to 
explore additional sources of information upon which we have based our 
guidelines. A listing of selected resources is included as Appendix B. 



The Initiation Phase , The initiation phase (also referred to as 
mobil ization) involves : 

o identifying the problems to be addressed; 

o establishing goals and priorities; 

o identifying strategies, approaches, resources, etc.; 

o developing an overall plan; and 

o preparing for implementation. 

This is a particularly critical time for restructuring efforts. It is at 
this point that the image or vision of the entire restructuring effort is 
translated into a workable plan, which will then be implemented in the 
subsequent implementation phase. 

As was apparent in many of the restructuring examples described in Appendix 
A, a key activity during the initiation phase is to identify the Problems 
you are trying to address through your restructuring effort. In school 
improvement efforts, Loucks-Horsley and Hergert (-1985) suggest the 
following data sources for defining the problem: classroom and school 
observations; test scores; surveys of parents, teachers, and students; 
interviews of parents, students, and teachers; and documentation of 
activities. They caution, however, that the team should not spend too much 
time on assessment. This is a warning even more critical in restructuring 
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efforts. It is not difficult to imagine a scenario where so much time, 
energy, and even resources are spent identifying the problems the team* 
intends to solve that there is nothing left for the solution. 

Understandable, supportable goals that paint a colorful picture of success 
will also be invaluable in providing continuous guidance to the team while 
simultaneously serving as a mainstay of the ongoing public relations work 
any restructuring effort requires. As Fleming and Buckles (1987) point out 
in their discussion of implementing school improvement initiatives: 

good planning will assure that there are short- , mid- , and long- 
term goals; goals that affect policy as well as programs or 
practices; and goals that have implications for all levels of the 
school community (p. 3). 

This is doubly true for restructuring efforts, given their long- term, 
complex nature and the fact that they must ultimately have impact upon all 
levels of the educational enterprise. 

In school improvement efforts, the next step in the initiation phase is to 
identify strategies and aol^^t Qnaf which are then developed into an overall 
school improvement plan. Loucks-Horsley and Hergert identify six sub-steps 
within this solution facet: 

o identify local resources and constraints; 

c; develop criteria for the solution; ■ 

o locate outside resources; 

o apply criteria for solutions; 

o make a decision; and 

o transform a solution into a definable practice. 

This is a complicated, time* consuming process even in relatively 
straightforward , narrowly focused school improvement initiatives. In 
restructuring efforts, the task is likely to be enormous. However, clearly 
defined problems and goals with an overarching vision will provide strong 
guidance and definable parameters. Veil-planned visits to schools that are 
undergoing restructuring are particularly helpful it this Juncture of the 
process, as Is a careful examination of the relevant research and available 
programs, practices, and policies that have proven effective in addressing 
similar problems within similar contexts. 

The final aspect of the initiation phase is developing an overall plan and 
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preparin g for i ts implementation . Loucks-Horsley and Hergert again 
Identify a number of sub-steps that must occur in improvement efforts, 

i.e.: 

o create awareness; 

o select implementors; 

o assess current practice; 

o set expectations; 

o assign support roles; 

o make logistical arrangements (e.g., for training, facilities, 
personnel) ; and 

o create a timeline of activities and events. 

Obviously, for a restructuring effort, this portion of the process is 
crucial and can become overwhelming* There may be the tendency for team 
members who have been involved in school improvement initiatives to either 
underestimate the amount of time and effort this (and the entire initiation 
phase) will require because of confidence in their ability to plan OR to 
become overwhelmed with the magnitude of the planning task in contrast to 
prior improvement efforts in which they have been involved* 

There may also be a tendency in approaching restructuring (a) to believe 
that everything must be done simultaneously and (b) to ignore ongoing 
improvement initiatives within the school. In developing the overall 
restructuring plan, every effort should be made to incorporate existing 
improvement activities, developing a coherent, coordinated, comprehensive 
strategy that builds on existing strengths* energies, and commitments. 
Similarly, if a long-range plan and vision exist as guiding beacons, 
restructuring can be made much more manageable if the plan is thought of as 
a developmental effort, with various aspects of the overall initiative 
being timed and implemented in stages* The key is balance balance 
between planning and action, short- and long-term efforts, ongoing and new 
initiatives, security and risk taking, and perhaps most importantly, 
realist! and idealism. 

Critical to the entire effort is the support the community and all the 
key players* This in itself is an enormous (and ongoing) task* Because of 
the nature of restructuring -- redesigning the entire system -- the local 
school board, teachers union(s), faculty, district personnel, and others 
must all support the new vision. As Mary Futrell points out: 
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It's now time to listen to the teachers and parents, to the 
administrators and school board members who are willing to risk 
putting ideas into action. We need people on the front line of 
education with the courage and the foresight to reconstruct curricula, 
radically alter how schools are organized, and make a clean breatc with 
the assumptions that have long determined the nature of the learning 
experience. (Futrell, 1987, p. 5) 

It is likely that at least some aspects of the restructuring plan will be 
inconsistent with either the union contract or district policies, if not 
both. This will require up -front agreements concerning the ways in which 
conflicts will be resolved. For example, in a recent column, Albert 
Shanker showcased the achievements of the School Improvement Process in 
Hammond, Indiana, citing an agreement between the Hammond Teachers 
Federation and the Board of School Trustees that allows such conflicts to 
be resolved without either the board or the union constraining the 
improvement effort. Similarly, Governor Bill Clinton (1987) citas as an 
example a Coalition of Essential Schools high school in Arkansas that 
successfully negotiated an agreement with the Arkansas Department of 
Education to purstie its restructuring effort without conflicting with state 
standards. A word of warning: begin early to identify potential problem 
areas and to initiate the development of such agreements and support 
compacts. Rules and regulations are slow to change, and skeptics are 
slowly won. 



Implementation Phaaa. The implementation phase represents the period 
during which the changes specified in the restructuring plan are actually 
put into place *- when the Abstract vision is translated into a concrete 
reality. As Harvey and Hergert (1986) point out, "this is the period when 
training and asalatanca are particularly critical in order that those 
individuals involved acquire additional skills and modify current behavior" 
(p. 293; emphasis added). Equally important and obviously related is staff 
develotM— nt. which, according to Fleming and Buckles (1987), can be 
"critical to the life of the plan" (p. 4). 

Ongoing support Is also an essential component of the implementation phase. 
LoucUs-Horsley and Hergert suggest that one useful approach to providing 
such support can be found in the Peters and Waterman (1982) concept of 
"management by wandering around" (MBWA) . They recommend that as team 
members practice MBWA, they look for such things as: 

o use or nonuse of new practices and materials 

o successful implementors 
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o teachers having trouble, and what the trouble is 

o complaints and negative remarks, informal or voiced as jokes 

o logistical problems; for instance, paper shortages* storage problems, 
needs for new kinds of space or equipment 

o classroom management problems 

o teacher-developed techniques that work (p. 52). 

While their list is targeted toward school improvement efforts, it can be 
adopted and expanded in fairly obvious ways to be applicable to more 
massive restructuring efforts. 

This is also the phase during which evaluation occurs, as do appropriate 
adjustments and refinements and sometimes even major shifts in 
direction, in the case of restructuring. Constantly monitoring progress is 
vital to the effort. Unfortunately, evaluation and assessment are 
generally considered to be threatening, resulting in a tendency to overlook 
shortcomings rather than making necessary adjustments on an ongoing basis. 
If restructuring is to be successful, everyone involved must recognize that 
it is a long-term commitment and that remarkable progress and 
accomplishments -- significantly raised achievement scores, for example 
in the first few years can be hoped for but are extremely unlikely to 
occur. 

Given the long-term nature of restructuring, be prepared for an extensive, 
intensive implementation phase, requiring constant attention and vigilance. 
Fleming and Buckles (1987) suggest a number of strategies for "keeping the 
flame burning" including continuous staff development opportunities for 
staff successfully implementing the effort; regular progress reports and/or 
meetings; an active communications campaign to publicize successes and 
reward participation; and frequent replanning sessions. Pairing and 
sharing with another school undergoing similar activities will help offset 
the inevitable feeling that "I'm all alone out there" and "nobody could be 
having this ouch trouble." 

A well-planned communications and public relations campaign is crucial to 
maintain and foster community and political interest and support as well as 
to enhance faculty and student morale. 



Institutionalizati on Phase . Institutionalization -- making sure 
improvements stick --is particularly important in school improvement 
efforts because this is the period during which the new practice or program 
finds a mora stable place in the daily routine of the school and security 
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as a line item in the budget. According to Miles (1983), 
institutionalization requires 

strong Attention of administrators to stabilizing and supporting 
che innovation, extending its use to a large group, and making 
provisions to protect the innovation against the threats of 
personnel turnover (p. 19). 

This is also the phase when the commitment of veteran staff is renewed, new 
staff are brought on board and trained, administrative support is ensured, 
community commitment is reinforced, etc. The focus is on maintenance 
IfiUQWlL *nd long-fcer» survival 

Restructuring requires a somewhat modified approach to institutionali- 
zation, differing from school improvement efforts substantially in the 
magnitude of what must ultimately find a stable and secure place in the 
redesigned school. It is likely that some staff will be involved in 
institutionalization-related activities and responsibilities while others 
on the restructuring team are busily engaged in implementing new aspects of 
the effort. That is, if tho restructuring plan is developmental and 
incremental, innovations might be treated separately and in need of 
institutionalizing within differing appropriate timeframes. 

If the restructuring effort is guided by a coherent vision but is 
implemented in stages and in an appropriate yet relatively rapid 
progression, both the implementation and the institutionalization phases 
can be made more manageable reinforcing the absolutely critical nature 
of beginning with a clear, shared vision and a well-defined, realistic 
restructuring plan simultaneously grounded in reality and idealism. 



Conclusion 

As we stated at the outset of this paper, our intention was to begin to 
answer some of the initial questions that faculty contemplating 
restructuring have asked. For us, this L« only a beginning. We hope that 
we can work collaboratively with schools embarking -n their own unique 
restructuring efforts and that together we can develop much more concrete 
answers to these questions, paving the way for later adventurers. 

Toward this end, we welcome your comments on this paper and hope that you 
will agree to join with us and others in the Restructuring Schools Project 
to seek more fully developed answers and more colorful portraits of the 
schools of tomorrow. 
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Appendix A 



Below are included descriptions of ongoing restructuring efforts, including 
contact information for schools in Maine that are participating in these 
initiatives. 

Coalition of Essential Schools 

Between 1981 and 1984, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the National Association of Independent Schools sponsored an 
extensive study of secondary education in the United States. Among the 
findings of this study are five imperatives for better schools: 

o teachers and students must be given room to work and learn in their 
own, appropriate ways; 

o students must clearly exhibit mastery of their school work; 

o students and teachers must receive the right incentives; 

o students' work must focus on the use of their minds; and 

o the structure of schools must be kept simple and flexible. 

The Coalition of Essential Schools was established in 1984 as an extension 
of the 1981-1984 study of high schools and is intended tc address the 
consequences of responding to these imperatives for better schools. As 
such, the Coalition is "devoted to strengthening the learning of students 
by reforming each school's priorities and simplifying its structure" 
(Coalition of Essential Schools Prospectus 1984 to 1994, p. 2). 

The Coalition rejects the strategy of applying one specific model in order 
to ensure that schools respond to these imperatives, maintaining that "top- 
down standardized solutions to school problems" simply do not work and that 
the "heart of fine education is the constructive confrontation of able 
teachers and willing pupils" (p. 2). 

To guide their restructuring efforts, Coalition schools each develop their 
own specific plan, grounded in a common set of principles, i e.: 

1. The school should focus on helping adolescents to learn to use their 
minds well* Schools should not attempt to be "comprehensive" if such 
a claim is made at the expense of the school's central intellectual 
purpose* 

2. The school's goals should be simple: that each student master a 
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limited nuaber of essential skills and areas of knowledge. While 
these skills and areas will, to varying degrees, reflect the 
traditional academic disciplines, the program's design should be 
shaped by the intellectual and imaginative powers and competencies 
that students need, rather than necessarily by "subjects" as 
conventionally defined. The aphorism "Less Is More" should dominate: 
curricular decisions should be guided by the aim of thorough student 
mastery and achievement rather than by an effort merely to "cover 
content. " 



3. The school's goals should apply to all students, while the means to 
these goals will vary as those students themselves vary. School 
practice should be tailor-made to meet the needs of every group or 
class of adolescents. 

4. Teaching and learning should be personalized to the maximum feasible 
extent. Efforts should be directed toward a goal that no teacher have 
direct responsibility for more than eighty students. To capitalize on 
this personalization, decisions about the details of the course of 
study, the use of students' and teachers' time and the choice of 
teaching materials and specific pedagogies must be unreservedly placed 
in the hands of the principal and staff. 

5. The governing practical metaphor of the school should be student -as- 
worker, rather than the more familiar metaphor of teacher-as- 
deliverer-of- instructional-services. Accordingly, a prominent 
pedagogy will be coaching, to provoke students to learn how to learn 
and thus teach themselves. 

6. Students entering secondary school studies are those who can show 
competence in language and elementary mathematics. Students of 
traditional high school age but not yet at appropriate levels of 
competence to enter secondary school studies will be provided 
intensive remedial work to assist them quickly to meet these 
standards. The diploma should bm awarded upon a successful final 
demonstration of Mastery for graduation an "Exhibition." This 
Exhibition by the student of his or her grasp of the central skills 
and knowledge of the school's program may be jointly administered by 
the faculty and by higher authorities. As the diploma is awarded when 
earned, the school's program proceeds with no strict age grading and 
with no system of "credits earned" by "time spent" in class. The 
emphasis is on the students' demonstration that they can do important 
things. 

7. The tone of the school should explicitly and self-consciously stress 
values of unanxious expectation ("I won't threaten you but I expect 
much of you"), of trust (until abused) and of decency (the values of 
fairness, generosity, and tolerance). Incentives appropriate to the 
school's particular students and teachers should be emphasized, and 
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parents should be treated as essential collaborators. 

8. The principal and teachers should perceive themselves as generalists 
first (teachers and scholars in general education) and specialists 
second (experts in but one particular discipline). Staff should 
expect multiple obligations (teacher-counselor-manager) and a sense of 
commitment to the entire school. 

9. Ultimate administrative and budget targets should include, in addition 
to total student loads per teacher of eighty or fever pupils, 
substantial tine for collective planning by teachers, competitive 
salaries for staff, and an ultimate per pupil cost not to exceed that 
at traditional schools by more than ten percent. To accomplish this, 
administrative plans may have to show the phased reduction or 
elimination of some services now provided students in many traditional 
comprehensive secondary schools (Coalition of Effective Schools 
Prospectus 1984 to 1994, pp. 4-6). 

While this set of principles does not paint a portrait of what the 
restructured school should look like, it clearly suggests substantial 
changes in what currently exists --in curriculum, instruction, 
organization and management, staff responsibilities, and so forth. 

The Coalition currently includes a variety of schools spread across the 
United States, each of which reflects its commitment to these principles in 
its own unique way. Portland High School provides one example of the way 
in which a Maine school has responded to the Coalition's principles and 
imperatives for better schooling. To learn more about the Portland 
restructuring effort, contact: 

Barbara Anderson, Principal 
Portland High School 
284 Cumberland Avenue 
Portland, Maine 04101 
207-775-5631 



National Network for Educational Renewal 

The National Network for Educational Reform also grew out of one of the 
major studies of education that occurred during the first wave of education 
reforms of the 1980s John Goodlad's Study of Schooling. The study 
spanned eight years and involved 38 elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools and included data from 8,624 parents, 1,350 teachers, and 17,163 
students; over 1,000 classrooms were observed. In the preface of his 
book, A Place Callmd School: Prostata for tha Future (1983), Goodlad 
states his underlying assumption in conducting the study: that 
"significant educational improvement of schooling, not mere tinkering, 
requires that we focus on entire schools, not just teachers or principals 
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or curricula or organization or school -community relations but all of these 
and more . " 

It is this assumption that guided tne study as well as the findings that it 
ultimately generated. It is also this belief in the need to look beyond 
what currently exists --to restructure our schools -- that Goodlad 
reinforces with his readers at the conclusion of his book, i.e.: 

Readers who left us in earlier chapters may have been discouraged over 
the gap between their conceptions of what education is and what many 
of the schools studied appeared to provide. I hope that those who 
continued began to see with me the possibilities for reconstructing 
schools . . . Whatever our individual experiences with a place called 
school, to think seriously about education conjures up intriguing 
possibilities both for schooling and a way of life as yet scarcely 
tried. And, indeed, education is as yet something more envisioned 
then practiced (p. 361). 

The National Network for Educational Renewal is an outgrowth of the Goodlad 
study and Is a reflection of many of its findings and recommendations, 
including the contention that many aspects of our current approach to 
schooling must be redesigned. Network schools are supported by university- 
school partnerships, based on one of the Goodlad reform themes to use such 
partnerships in their improvement/restructuring efforts. 

Building-based accountability is a common theme of the schools with an 
emphasis on providing a general education for all students. Many aspects 
of schooling are being rethought, including school size, entrance age of 
children, curriculum, school organization, instruction (e.g., the use of 
teams of teachers to teach non-graded groups of students), and so forth. 

Examples of Maine schools participating in the National Network for 
Educational Renewal include the Junior High of the Kennebunks, Narragansett 
School, and New Suncook Elementary. To learn more about the ways in which 
these schools are restructuring, contact: 

Sandra Caldwell, Principal 
Junior High of the Kennebunks 
87 Fletcher Street 
Kennebunk, Maine 04043 
207-985-2912 

Cynthia Oshea, Principal 
Narragansett School 
284 Main Street 
Gorham, Maine 04038 
207-839-5561 
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Gary MacDonald, Principal 
New Suncook Elementary School 
Route 5, Box H 
Lovell, Maine 04051 
207-925-2735 



NEA Mastery in Learning Project Schools 

The National Education Association's Mastery in Learning Project involves 
twenty-seven elementary, junior, and senior high schools throughout cne 
United States. The project is "based on research that helps faculty 
restructure schools so that students can master what i3 taught 

Similar to the other two above- discussed restructuring efforts, the N£A 
project is committed both to building-based change and to the notion that 
there is no one, right model of the ideal restructured school. Iivjcead, 
the project maintains tL.at schools must be structured differently to 
accommodate the students and community context. 

Nevertheless, the Mastery in Learning schools are guided in their 
restructuring efforts by four essential assumptions about educational 
excellence, i.e. : 

o A school's curriculum must have content integrity and social 

significance. Students currently encounter a rar^e of curricula so 
broad that they often acquire only surface skills and understandings 
during their school experience. This needn't be the case. A wisely 
selected, properly organized, and effectively taught course of study 
can do far more than impart minimum, basic skills and understandings. 
An effective curriculum empowers learners now and for the rest of 
their lives. 

o A school community must hold high expectations for its students. 
Achievement is closely related to how parents, teachers, and other 
adults perceive a student's abilities. New understandings about 
teaching and learning have emphasized the importance of high 
expectations to individual success in school. 

o The central priorities of schools learning, teaching, curriculum -- 
must guide all other educational decisions. Determinations about 
instructional materials, faculty deployment, course organization, and 
student schedules should follow -- not determine -- basic decisions 
about learning. 

o Every decision about learning and instruction that can be made by a 
local school faculty must be made by that faculty. Teachers know what 
individual students need to succeed better than any decision-makers 
who are far removed from the classroom. To^ake quality decisions 
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about learning, teachers need access to the latest research findings, 
not mandates from above. And when a school community makes its own 
decisions » these decisions will be effectively and enthusiastically 
implemented because they are owned by the community (The Mastery in 
Learning Project, pp. 2-3). 

Similar to the principles of th* Coalition of Essential Schools, these 
assumptions do not dictate what a Mastery in Learning school will look 
like. Nevertheless, to enact them requires substantial changes in the 
organization and operation of the typical American school. 

Each school must agree to progress through four specific steps if it is to 
participate in the project. First, a school profile must be developed, 
describing the school's academic program, student attitudes and aptitudes, 
instructional styles, and so forth. Second, the faculty establishes its 
priorities for teaching, school climate, curriculum, and overall learning. 
Third, the staff examine research -based approaches to the organization of 
curriculum, teaching, and learning within the context of the priorities 
they established, using the project's TRaK (Teaching Resources and 
Knowledge) data base. And finally, staff develop, evaluate, refine, and 
implement a plan focusing on "high, relevant standards for students, " based 
on current knowledge about curriculum, teaching, and learning. 

Wells Junior High represents Maine in the NEA Mastery in Learning Project. 
To learn more about the school's involvement in the project and the changes 
it is implementing, contact: 

Robert Hasson, K-8 Principal 
Wells Junior High 
Route 1» Post Road 
Wells, Maine 04090 
207-646-5142 



The Holaei Croon and fcfal T««1c Force on Teaching as a Profusion 

The threa exaaplea discussed above all focus on the entire school, 
recommending necessary structural changes in a variety of aspects of the 
educational enterprise. In contrast, The Holmes Group and the Task Force 
on Teaching as a Profession both of which have received considerable 
publicity during the last year have a narrower mission, concentrating on 
the profession of teaching and the changes that must occur if excellence in 
education is to become a reality. 

The Holmes Group is a consortium of education deans from leading research 
universities throughout the country, The overarching goals of the 
consortium are to reform teacher education and to reform the teaching 
profession. More specifically, in its recent report, Tomorrow's Teachers 
(1986), the authors state their goals as: 
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o co make Che educacion of teachers intellectually more solid; 

o co recognize differences in teachers' knowledge, skill, and 
commitment, in cheir educacion, certification, and work; 

o to create standards of entry co the profession examinations and 
educacional requirements that are professionally relevant and 
intellectually defensible; 

o co connecc our own institutions co schools; and 

o co make schools beccer places for teachers co work and learn. 

Their recommendations involve a major rescruccuring of boch ceacher 
education ac che universicy level and che ceaching profession ac che 
building level. For example, in cheir discussion of differences in 
teachers' knowledge, skill, and commitment, The Holmes Group members 
propose a radical shifc in che ceaching profession, i.e.: 

The Holmes Group commits Itself to the development of a differentiated 
structure at three levels: the Career Professional Teacher, who would 
be capable cf assuming responsibility not only within the classroom 
but also av che school level; the Professional Teacher, who would be 
prepared as a fully autonomous professional in the classroom; and the 
Instructor, who would be prepared to deliver instruction under the 
supervision of a Career Professional Teacher (p. 65). 

Similar co the National Network for Educacional Renewal, The Holmes Group 
also emphasizes che importance of university-school partnerships as a means 
coward improving educacion boch university-based educacion and school- 
based educacion. They also propose a new concepc Professional 
Development Schools. According co che report, 

these Professional Development Schools, analogous to teaching 
hospitals in the medical profession, will bring practicing teachers 
and administrators together with university faculty in partnerships 
. . . (and) will serve as settings for teaching professionals to test 
different Instructional arrangements, for novice teachers and 
researchers to work under the guidance of gifted practitioners, for 
the exchange of professional knowledge between university faculty and 
practitioners, and for the development of new structures designed 
around the demand of a new profession (p. 67)* 

While The Holmes Group did noc focus on rescruccuring schools, che reporc 
concludes with a clear statement abouc che need to move forward in chese 
efforts and its commitment co supporc chem, i.e.: 

The existing structure of schools, the current working conditions of 
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teachers, and the current division of authority between administrators 
and teachers are seriously out of step with the requirements of the 
new profession. If the construction of a genuine profession of 
teaching is to succeed, schools will have to change (p. 67). 

The fourteen -member Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, funded by the 
Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, had a focus similar to The 
Holmes Group. In their report, A Nation P repared: Teachers for the 21 fi r 
Century (1986), the Task Force called for major changes in education policy 

to : 

o Create a National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, organized 
with a regional and state membership structure, to establish high 
standards for what teachers need to know and be able to do, and to 
certify teachers who meet that standard* 

o Restructure schools to provide a professional environment for 
teaching, freeing them to decide how best to meet state and local 
goals for children while holding them accountable for student 
progress . 

o Restructure the teaching force, and introduce a new category of Lead 
Teachers with the proven ability to provide active leadership in the 
redesign of the schools and in helping their colleagues to uphold high 
standards of learning and teaching. 

o Require a bachelors degree in the arts and sciences as a prerequisite 
for the professional study of teaching* 

o Develop a new professional curriculum in graduate schools of education 
leading to a Master in Teaching degree, based on systematic knowledge 
of teaching and including internships and residencies in the schools. 

o Mobilize the nation's resources to prepare minority youngsters for 
teaching careers* 

o Relate incentives for teachers to school-wide student performance, and 
provide schools with the technology, services, and staff essential to 
teacher productivity. 

o Make teachers' salaries and career opportunities competitive with 
those in other professions (pp. 2*3)* 

Also similar to The Holmes Group, the Task Force recommendations are being 
followed up with concrete efforts to implement them across the country* 
The Carnegie Corporation has awarded a grant to Stanford University to 
develop prototype assessments that might be used by the proposed National 
Board for Professions! Teaching Standards to certify teachers. Carnegie 
has also indicated a willingness to fund the costs of planning end starting 
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the actual Board. At the state level, Connecticut and California are 
planning a joint venture that would allow them to develop new teacher 
assessment procedures in at least twenty- five subjects areas by 1990. 

In addition to The Holmes Group and the Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession, there are a variety of other efforts across the country also 
designed to rethink and restructure the teaching profession. The 
Rochester, New York, public schools provide an excellent example of a 
system-wide approach to restructuring the profession. In a much publicized 
contract agreement, Rochester recently established significant pay 
increases for teachers, with "lead" teachers earning up to $70,000 in the 
third year of the contract. The concept of a "lead" teacher is but one 
aspect of a sweeping restructuring of teaching. The Peer Assistance and 
Review Program (PAR) plays an important role in this overall effort and 
"involves teachers in monitoring quality within their own ranks by 
providing mentors to inexperienced teachers and offering assistance to 
experienced teachers whose performance should be improved** (Urbanski, 1987, 
p. 32). Paralleling the PAR program is the Career in Teaching program that 
provides for four levels of teaching intern, resident, professional, and 
lead and enables teachers to "assume leadership in matters relating to 
instruction and to the profession" (p. 32). A school-based planning 
process is used to assure shared governance of each school. 
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Appendix B 



As noted in tha text, we have made use of a number of resources on school 
improvement to inform the development of this paper. 

We suggest in particular: 

1. An Action Guide to School Improvement by Susan Loucks-Horsley and 
Leslie F. Hergert (1985) 

2. Implementing Sehool Improvement Plans: A Directory of Research-Based 
Tools by Douglas Fleming and Cecilia Buckles (1987) 

3. A Roadmap for School Improvement by David P. Crandall and Susan 
Loucks-Horsley (1983) 

4. "Strategic Planning Issues that Bear on the Succass of School 
Improvement Efforts" by David P. Crandall, Jeffrey Eiseman, and Karen 
Seashore Louis (1986) 

5. Research-based Tools for Bringing about Successful School Impr ovement 
by the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (1986) 

6. "Unraveling the Mystery of Institutionalization" by Matthew Miles 
(1983). Reprinted in Ensuring Success: Good News from a Study of 
School Ipprovement . Susan Loucks (Ed.) 

7. Dimensions of Effective Leadership by P,C. Duttweiler and S.M. Hord 
(1987) 

8. The Meaning of Educational Change by Michael Fullan (1982) 

9. Innovation Up Close by Michael Huberman and Matthew Miles (1984) 



For additional information, see the reference list following the main body 
of the text, pages 21*23. 

Items #1 • #6 may be purchased through The Regional Laboratory; items #7 - 
#9 are available from their publishers. 
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TOWARD A DEFINITION OF RESTRUCTURING 



In his column of March 9, 1988, Albert 
Shanker said that "everyone seems to 
agree our schools need 'restructuring 1 , 
[but]... watch out. You can be pretty 
sure that when there is such easy and 
universal agreement, there is not real 
agreement at all. It's just that 
'restructuring' has become a fashionable 
word...and means just what each person 
wants it to mean." 

As Massachusetts educators take up 
the challenge of "the second wave of 
school reform/' it is important that we 
share an understanding of what 
restructuring means. Many resources 
attempt to define what restructuring is 
and how to go about it. The purpose of 
this brief paper is to summarize some of 
them and to provoke thought and 
discussion among participants at the 
"New Structures/New Roles" conference 
presented by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. 

It begins by discussing restructuring 
as part of the education reform move* 
mcnt, then explores themes common to 
current restructuring efforts and presents 
a framework for approaching far* 
reaching goals. 

Any school or district considering 
restructuring will want to look beyond 
this brief treatment; some helpful 
resources are included in the 
bibliography. 



The Challenge of the Second Wave 

In the first wave of educational reform, 
most efforts were characterized by trying 



to improve upon what was already being 
done. We identified what we thought 
education should be and added more of 
it. In Massachusetts, through programs 
such as Horace Mann Grants and 
Lucretia Crocker Fellowships, incentives 
and support have been provided for 
worthwhile activities related to staff 
development, curriculum, and 
instruction, to name a few, and people 
have been rewarded for taking initiative 
in developing creative programs. 

These efforts have laid an important 
foundation for the second wave. This 
next wave has evolved from the needs of 
a rapidly changing economy and society 
that call for fundamental changes in 
organization, structure, management, 
curriculum, and instruction. Since the 
structure of schools has changed little in 
the last century, our ability to imagine a 
structure vastly different from anything 
we have ever known - a structure suited 
to our rapidly changing world - presents 
a real challenge. 



Responding to a New Age 

Whether or not past adjustments in our 
educational system have been adequate 
to respond to changes in our society is 
open to debate, but there is broad 
sentiment that the magnitude of the 
changes we will encounter in our 
immediate future will not be well served 
by merely tinkering with schools. As 
Harvey and Crandall stress in citing 
Larry Hutchins, "the current structure of 
American schools is... 'not sufficiently 
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powerful to meet the needs of students 
who will live and work in the 21st 
centuiy'^ (Harvey & Crandall, 1988) 

Today we face the convergence of 
several economic and societal trends to 
which -we can only respond in dramatic 
ways. The population of students in 
most schools is changing; the population 
and availability of teachers is changing; 
and the national and world economy is 
changing. 

We have a legal and societal 
commitment to provide equal education* 
al opportunity to ail children - a goal of 
which this country is very proud. But 
that "air is going to be defined by a 
drastically different population of 
students than we have ever known. 
More and more, this population will be 
characterized by children who are poor, 
who do not speak English, and who have 
physical, emotional, and developmental 
handicaps (Hcdgkinson, 1988). 

At the same tinrc that our student 
minority population is becoming the 
majority, the number of minority 
teachers is declining. We are already 
experiencing shortages in areas where 
teachers will be needed the most, such 
as bilingual education. 

These demographic changes are 
happening in a context of global 
economic changes that are redefining 
what we should teach in schools* Our 
educational goals are shifting from the 
transmittal of factual knowledge to the 
development of higher order thinking 
abilities. The evolution of the 
Information Age means that in order to 
prepare children to be responsible 
citizens, we must tea< h them to be life- 
long learners, communicators, and 
problem solvers. 

Although an oversimplification, it 
may help to summarize the confluence 
of these trends in a "formula" that 
illustrates why we must set about re* 



forming the very structure of our 
schools: 

Demographic Changes (whom we teach 
and whs teaches) ♦ Economic and Social 
Changes (defining what we teach) « 
Structural Changes (how we teach). 



Some Common Themes 
of Restructuring Efforts 

There is no one right way to restructure 
a school Each restructured school will 
grow out of a vision created to reflect 
the realities of the community it serves 
(Harvey & Crandali, 1988). There are, 
however, common themes that emerge 
from the literature on restructuring and 
from current restructuring efforts, such 
as those that are being presented at this 
conference. A brief description of some 
of these themes follows: 

1. School goals and activities designed 
to meet the needs of all students. 
Much instruction has become 
separated into arbitrary knowledge 
bits for reasons that relate more to 
logistical scheduling and product* 
oriented- accountability than to the 
service of children. The systematic 
fragmentation of what and how we 
teach has contributed to the failure 
of many children (Eisner, 1988) and 
to denying particularly disadvantaged 
children access to valuable, rich 
knowledge (Goodlad & Oakes, 1988). 

Some schools are recognizing that 
the needs of students can best be 
served by an educational program 
that is coherent, both in its content 
and delivery. Instruction that is 
meaningful in the context of all that 
is being learned and relevant to real 
life situations is particularly 
important for at risk students who 
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traditionally have problems making 
connections between in and out of 
school experiences (Mirman, Swartz 
& Bareli, 1988). 

New standards are being set that 
convey high expectations for students 
and adults. Underlying approaches 
to teaching and learning is the belief 
that all children can learn and can 
make a contribution to the learning 
of others. 

2. Active involvement of all constitu- 
ent in the school community. 
Traditional tensions between schools 
and communities, with community as 
taxpayer and school as producer, are 
out-dated and dangerous. Restruc- 
turing efforts are casting schools as 
the center of their communities, 
reflecting community goals and 
involvement There is much encour- 
agement for the establishment of a 
building-level, multiconstituent team 
to be responsible for assessing, 
planning, and implementing changes 
in the school (Harvey & Crandall, 
1988). 

Long overdue alliances with 
parents are being forged, where their 
involvement in their children's 
education is legitimate and 
welcomed. Businesses and other 
community partners are finding that 
they have important contributions to 
make to their schools and that 
schools can offer benefits in return. 
For some Massachusetts schools, 
School Improvement Councils 
represent a model of school 
personnel and citizens working 
together for positive change. 

3. Humanization of the organizational 
climate . Educators choose their 
profession because of the human 
element It is a people business 



(Combs, 1988). And yet, many 
children and adults characterize 
schools as impersonal, isolating, 
alienating places to work and learn. 
A new, personalized climate 
permeates restructured schools. 
There is a sense of caring and 
belonging that extends to all children 
and adults as well as to the larger 
school community. Codes of high 
expectations, respect, and dignity 
promote feelings of ownership and 
shared responsibility in all that the 
school does. Kohlbcrg's (1974) study 
of "just communities" illustrates that 
when people affected by school 
policies and rules have a say in their 
formulation, an atmosphere of trust 
and fairness is created. 

A nurturing climate has a direct 
impact on the quality of teachers 9 
work life and on student achieve* 
ment. Various studies indicate that 
teachers' motivation and sense of 
efficacy is directly connected to 
student achievement (Lieberman, 
1986; Brophy & Good, 1984). A 
healthy school environment propels a 
cycle in which high teacher motiva- 
tion inspires student motivation, 
which leads to student achievement, 
and in turn leads to teacher 
motivation, and so on. 

Teacher 
motivation 



r \ 



Student 
achievement 



Student 
motivation 




4. flood thinking pervades the class- 
room and the school . We say we arc 
committed to integrating the teaching 
of thinking into the curriculum, but 
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our vision far exceeds current 
practice. Subject matters are taught 
without connection to broader world 
contexts or to other knowledge that 
students have obtained, and most 
students remain passive consumers of 
knowledge instead of becoming 
engaged creators of it A great 
challenge for schools is making 
learning more meaningful and 
relevant (Eisner, 1988; Goodlad & 
Oakes, 1988). 

As one who has inspired much 
attention to restructuring, Marc 
Tucker (1988) of the Carnegie 
Forum on Education and the 
Economy, has gone so far as to say, 

the purpose of restructuring our 
schools is to create organizations 
capable of vastly increasing students' 
higher-order thinking skills. That is 
why schools need to be places where 
ideas have currency, why they need to 
be staffed by people who are 
comfortable with ideas, and why they 
must be redesigned so that such 
people can be as productive as 
possible. 

Tucker points out that, as people 
are planning restructuring efforts, 
thinking should be considered, not 
only as part of the change in 
pedagogical practice, but in the very 
way educators conceive of their work. 
In the "thinking school," good 
thinking is a code of performance 
that is bom out in teaching, learning, 
and managing the school. 

Bcsoonsibilitv for [sadgghip. f?f fhft 
SSPflfll is Shared. The movement to 
"professionalize" teaching has 
emerged, in part, from teachers' 
feelings of powerlessness over 
decisions affecting them and their 
students. A major focus of 



restructuring is to explore ways of 
engaging the people, who are held 
accountable for education in making 
decisions about teaching and learning 
and school-wide policies. For most 
efforts, this will mean redefining the 
roles and responsibilities of teachers 
and, perhaps, others. Some efforts 
engage a "coalition of leaders" 
(Kantor, 1983) that is comprised of 
teachers and administrators and may 
also include students, parents, and 
other community members to take 
"collective responsibility" (Lieberman, 
1987) for decisions about the goals 
and activities of the school. 

Sharing leadership and ownership 
of what goes on in the school 
signifies a new view of power. 
Whereas the exercising of traditional 
power meant control by a single 
leader, this "new power" is expressed 
by mflbJlizipfi different stakeholder* 
to collaborate on achieving a 
common vision. This mobilization 
can best be obtained by leaders who 
recognize that major changes pose 
legitimate threats to people in the 
school community, and that people's 
resistance is best dealt with by 
responding to their concerns, rather 
that trying to "enforce change." 

6- Relationships between ^hmtifi ami 
higher education institute jjntr 
research and development "ittl 
practice. Of the many linkages that . 
restructuring suggest, those with 
universities and colleges are key and 
are being modeled in our state 
through Professional Development 
Schools and other vehicles. These 
relationships can provide school 
practitioners with access to research 
and knowledge bases on various 
aspects of school improvement and 
organizational change and provide 
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potential practitioners and teacher 
educators with access to a living 
laboratory. 

In restructuring efforts, there is 
the acknowledgement that pre-seivice 
and in-service training are not two 
distinct parts of teacher education 
but phases in an ongoing process of 
development* These connections 
promote the continual growth of 
teachers and the revitalization of the 
profession through mentoring 
opportunities, teacher-as-researcher 
programs, and teachers being adjunct 
faculty, to name a few* These 
opportunities help to provide the on- 
going support that is crucial to 
effective teachers throughout their 
careers (Loucks-Horsley, Harding, 
Arbuckle, Murray, Dubea & 
Williams, 1987). 

7. Desired changes and successes are 
publicized throughout the school 
community . Dramatic changes in 
schools necessitate broad constituent 
support The representative team 
that leads a restructuring effort will 
want to keep the immediate and 
larger school community aware of 
the mission, goals, and high standards 
that drive their actions. Community 
members who are involved in the 
challenges the school faces will be 
eager to recognize and reward 
success and communicate the school's 
achievements to others (Anderson & 
Cox, 1988). 



Comfort in Numbers and a Framework 
for Taking Action 

It is apparent that restructuring requires 
juggling many changes at once and 
building a system that is flexible and 
powerful enough to be responsive to the 



inevitable changes of the coming 
century. To many, the task seems 
Herculean. 

This conference aims to relieve som : 
anxiety about the road ahead by 
providing concrete models and examples 
from which we can learn, practical 
activities and strategies that can 
stimulate our energy and creativity in 
applying ideas to our own settings, and 
networking opportunities with others 
who share our goals and dilemmas. 

Eisner (1988) offers a framework for 
thinking about change that may be 
helpful. It is simplified here in order to 
offer a jumping off place for considering 
school-wide restructuring. He says that 
there are five dimensions to the process 
of institutional change: intentions, 
structure, curriculum, pedagogy, and 
evaluation. 

We all start with good intentions . 
Ws are in the education business 
because we are motivated by our resolve 
to help children. But having good 
intentions is not enough; they must be 
supported by the other four dimensions. 
The organizational structure is what 
allows the intentions to be actualized. 
The curriculum is the plan for putting 
the intentions into action; it is the 
program of instruction for the students. 
The pedagogy is the implementation of 
the plan. The evaluation tells us if we 
realize our good intentions or not. 

Perhaps it is reassuring to see an 
overwhelming task broken down into 
these factors. Many of the resources 
listed in the bibliography provide 
concrete ideas about how to implement 
a process of institutional change and 
how to get started on restructuring. 

We hope the collection of ideas in 
this paper and those that will be 
presented at the conference inspire 
imagination and optimism about our 
success in these efforts. 
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Design As The Missing Piece In Education 



C. L. (Larry) Hutchins 
Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
Presented to the 2020 Conference, Aspen CO, 1988 

The Need For Design 

America needs new schools, schools that will meet the requirements of the twenty- 
first century. Today's schools, the old schools, graduate only 75 percent of the 
nation's youth and educate poorly many who do graduate. 

The problem does not rest with today's teachers, administrators or school board 
members. It rests with the design of the current system. The shape of that design 
was outlined as early as the 1830's; it was modified again at the turn of the 
twentieth century and reached its final form in the creation of the comprehensive 
high schools in the 1950s. The old design worked relatively well for the society it 
served: It brought schooling to millions of immigrants whose skills and conformity 
were needed to stoke the engines of the industrial society. Today's society ho 
longer requires such a work force. We need people who can think and solve 
problems creatively, using technology and information. The current design does 
not even serve the middle class well. As long as students attend school most of the 
time, complete most of their assignments and do not act up too often, they earn 
their twenty-one Carnegie units and graduate from school-bored, turned off and 
without the prospect of achieving the standard of living that their parents 
expected and largely got. 

The problem isn't teachers who are poorly trained, underpaid, overworked cr 
burned out. The problem isn't the administrators who are expected to play by 
rules they didn't establish, defend the system at all cost and, above all, "keep the 
lid on." The problem isn't the board members who know the system isn't working 
well for a large majority of students but don't know how to fix the problem and 
are given policy making tools that are inadequate for the situation. 

The problem is a school design that demands conformity, does out knowledge like 
peanuts to a monkey and acts as a socioeconomic sorting system by depending 
heavily on family background for student success. We need a new design for 
schools if the challenges of the environment, energy, technology, 
entrepreneurialism, social justice and international cooperation and the other 
pervasive issues of the twenty-first century are to be met. 

The reforms that have been proposed are only bandaides on the old design. For 
example, lengthening the school day won't do anything more than cost more money 
when barely 25 percent of the typical school day is spent with students learning 
successfully. Testing teachers won't make any difference if they weren't taught 
well in the first place. Paying teachers more won't make any difference if they 
don't have new strategies for reaching students at risk. Tightening standards for 
students and testing them won't make any difference if the standards and the test 
are irrelevant to the requirements of the twenty-first century. 

Redesiging the system is the only solution. 
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What Is Design? 



Design is a specific discipline focused on "human activity systems.- Specific steps 
in the process include: 

1. Identifying environmental trends that lay out the requirements for 
education. This process closely resembles key steps in the management tool 
of strategic planning. 

2. Identifying a knowledge base that reflects 21st century concepts and issues. 
The issue is not how many years of a particular subject a student has taken, 
but the relevant knowledge he or she has acquired and the fit that 
knowledge has with the needs of the future* 

3. Identifying the student outcomes that a redesigned school should produce. 
This process draws on "outcomes-based education/ but focuses explicitly on 
higher-order thinking skills as well as the learning-to-learn and personal 
development goals students need to succeed in the twenty-f irst century. 

4. Using a "general systems" model to define the key components of a new 
design. This step pulls the designer away from the conventions of the 
present design so that he/she can think creatively about other 
configurations for schooling* 

5. Identifying the "learning level" as the "Primary subsystem level." The design 
of today's schools focuses on the management and instructional levels of the 
educational system. Refocusing on the learning level and using knowledge 
from research on cognition as a basis for understanding how people learn 
casts an entirely different perspective on how the schooling process should 
br redesigned. 

6. Developing a long-range plan that creates a "paradigm shift" for teachers 
and principals but also leads to cautious, long-term inquiry into the design 
of new schools* 

What Would A New Design Look Like? 

Unique conditions in each community dictate that no two schools look alike. But 
some characteristics are probable: 

o A new curriculum that focuses on the pervasive issues of the future such as: 
energy* ecology, technology, entrepreneurialism, social justice, international 
competition and cooperation. 

o New instructional methods that turn passive learning into active learning, 
putting more responsibility on the student for learning and putting the 
teacher in the role of helping students consciously lea?n how to learn, set 
goals, work cooperatively and think. 

o New instructional materials that de-emphasize the use of the pre-digested 
information found in textbooks and put emphasis on helping students learn 
how to search for and organize information from a variety of resources, 
including those from the community and those from information systems 
and the use of communication and data-based technologies. 
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Is Re-Design Too Radical? 

Design is a natural, historical occurrence in American education. For example, in 
the 1830 f s f Horace Mann, responding to the needs of the moneyed class of 
Massachusetts, adopted methods of schooling to insure that the new immigrants did 
not threaten the rights of the establishment. His methods included the introduction 
of compulsory education to insure that students where removed from what he 
eaHed the "immoral" environment of the immigrants' families, the use of lecture 
and seatwork that kept educational costs down and insured that students learned 
how to compliantly follow orders, and the textbook that controlled what they could 
read. Half a century later, Charles Eliot, the President of Harvard, created the 
"Committee of Ten" who argued that the curriculum of the time (Latin, classical 
literature, rhetoric, natural philosophy and natural history) was irrelevant to the 
twentieth century. The committee recommended, instead, a "modern" curriculum 
that included four years of English, three of social science and two of science, 
mathematics and a foreign language. In the 1950's James Conant, also a Harvard 
president, advocated the introduction of management models based on those of the 
industrial society. The result was the "comprehensive high school" that was based 
on the philosophy that bigger was better and a top-down management structure 
would insure greater uniformity in meeting the needs of the American economy. It 
is time for a new design, one undertaken more systematically that in the past and 
based on wide-scale participation of the stakeholders in American education. 

Will Design Occur Naturally? 

Arguing for change is a lonely, risky business. Unless it is approached from a 
tops-down point of view, it is not likely to occur without a network of people and 
organizations dedicated to redesign. Such a network must provide: 

Processes of design that can be replicated 

Access to examples of redesign 

Support to the risk takers 

Communication of the result of design to others 
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An Outside-In Approach to Design Inquiry in Education 



Bel a H. Banathy 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 



"You see things as they are and ask: WHY? But I dream 
things that never were and ask: WHY NOT?" (A quota- 
tion from George Bernard Shaw) 



Introduction: Improvement or Transformation 



The ship of education is sailing on troubled waters. One 
national report after another highlights the current "crisis" of a 
"nation at risk," pointing out dangerous currents and menancing 
shoals. The host of reports prescribe corrections we should make -- 
remedies for fixing education. Whatever terms are used reform , 
restructure , or renew -- these represent an inside-out approach to 
inquiry. That is, the recommendations focus on making adjustments or 
improvements in the existing system, rather than creating a new one. 
Few of these analyses recognize the complexity of current issues and 
circumstances that surround education, and even fewer have grappled 
with the implications of education as a societal system, interacting 
with other societal systems, embedded in the rapidly, and dynamically 
changing larger society. 

What is most troublesome to some of us is that v/e are pouring 
tremendous effort and resources into the fragmented and piecemeal 
improvement of the current system -- a system' that should not exist 
anymore. Rephrasing Bernard Shaw -- rather than asking lots of 
questions about what's wrong with what we now have, we should dream of 
kinds of education that never were. 

Around the middle of the twentieth century, we entered the 
postindustrial information age, a new stage in the human evolution. 
This new age requires new thinking, new perspectives, and a new vision 
of education. Improving our educational system, which is still 
grounded in the industrial revolution of the late nineteenth century, 
will not do in this postindustrial information society. What we need 
is a new image of education attained by a broad sweep of a 
comprehensive transformation -- a metamorphosis. 

My intent in this paper is to explore such a transformation. 
This exploration does not offer a prescription, but sets forth 
suggestions on fresh ways of thinking about education. It offers 
organizing perspectives that can guide such thinking. It proposes 
new points of view that conceive of education as a complex, purpose- 
seeking system, coevolving with its dynamically changing societal 
environment. It formulates fresh parameters for a new system of 
education and introduces a set cf strategies for designing the new 
system. 

KO 
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A System of Problems in Organizational Inquiry 1n Education 

A system of problems 1n organizational Inquiry in education h» * 
main sources: (1 the fragmented, discipline-Discipline based f ° Ur 
approach to the study of education, (2) the still -prevailing d 
reductionist mode of Inquiry, (3) the piecemeal efforts of "disiointPd 
1nC m e Jh! l li?^ 1n edu < at1onal improvement, and - most signlf can? y 
;ha ( JLi^^ XiS ? n S e °L a gaD between overa11 sn c1etal evolution and 
the evolution of education. In contrast to the four macroproblems 
proposed here, the current "crisis" literature and the numerous 

^In 3 nl POrt J S ? t f °:i h m * r1ad " m1cro " Problems, witSoTconnectir 
It rlTaJ T temiC i? attern of relationships or embedding them iSto 
the context of overall societal development. 
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The Fragmented Study of Education 



,,nHaJJLJ ra9me 5 ted * and dl 'sconnected view - prominent 1n studying and 
understanding education - 1 S Inherent 1n the prevailing aooroach tn 

S^ eJ^rdTL^?^^*^ 1 !? 15 appr ? ach depends °" scholaVsS? ° V° 
variety of disciplines that can only provide oartlal Interpret a tw 

™ sys*™ «"d sets forth oArlptKsed o f&llT 
theoretical frameworks. For example, 1n education, we study the 
sociology of the classroom, the psychology of Instmtlon the 

23m12 ?L ed " Ca ii l0n % and the Po"t1ci of goveSci ThU is 
much like the parable of a group of blind men trying to describe an 
S CfPJrtjentallztd Inquiry combined with the use of widely 
differing orientations, methods, and languages from separate * 
c ^L P ilH^H rt S n UUS T " un !C te ?r ate d and Incomplete knoSledgl and 
5n EwX J^i 10 ?- I hus ' the the °ret1cal frameworks currently used 
In educational Inquiry cannot depict education as a total system 
Usually each view addresses only a narrow aspect or a . fil I mJSir 
of variables, often arbitrarily selected THs tend! S I icSSS 
complex Interactions and systemic connected,* s InSolv' "g m^niSle and 

SiS ly , C t ?I a fJ 1n f funct1ons and components Such theorellcal 
orientations hold little promise of offering useful approaches aSd 

educnion" r * C0 ™^^<J and purposefully rede%r*?ng 



Traditional Scientific Inquiry Still Prevails 

Inspired by the Cartesian-Newtonian scientific world view 
disciplined Inquiry during the last three hundred years soXaht' 
understanding by taking things apart, seeking the "Si tlmate" Lrt 

VS 23**5 S fJ/- he whole ^ v1ew?n 9 the *l&ti?1. s of it ^rt " 
Implicit In this approach 1s an exclusive commitment to def nlno 
e ementary cause and effect relationships, which led to a detemi- 
nlstlc perception of the world. The outcome of these pe?spectlJes was 
best manifested 1n the Industrial Revolution, and Its Ktla 
d C !!eX ,cs ™* from analytic thinking, red"?t1on]sm, and 

The new scientific orientation that has emerged along with the 
post1ndustr1al-1nformat1on society over the last three tFfSur decays 
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has been illuminated by Heisenberg's principle of "uncertainty," 
Bonn's "wholeness and the implicate order," Bertalanffy's general 
theory of systems, Miller's living systems theory, Boul ding's 
ecodynamics, and Prigogine's concepts of irreversibility and 
dissipative structures. In the recent educational l.terature, a 
compendium edited by Y.P. Lincoln explained this new view as the 
"Paradigm Revolution." Tofflin's Third Wave , Ferguson's Aquarian 
Conspiracy^ and Capra's The Turning Point highlight this revolution as 
a major shift towards synthesis, expansionism, indeterminism, emergence, 
and a systemic-ecological world view. 

Given this remarkable paradigm shift in disciplined inquiry, it 
is surprising to see that doctoral dissertations in education as well 
as the inquiries of the educational research community are still 
dominated by controlled reductionist experiments, seeking to apply 
quantitative measures (that limit the scope of inquiry) and 
deterministic models that cannot cope with complexity, purpose, 
intention, uncertainty, ambiguity, and the ever-aceeleratiny dynamic 
changes in the larger societal environment. 



Piecemeal Approach to Improvement 

A third example of the problems within educational inquiry show 
up in the area of educational improvement. The efforts to change and 
improve education during the last two to three decades with 
increasing intensity and urgency more recently -- clearly represent 
the same part-oriented, fragmented view described above. As a rule we 
have tried to improve educational systems from the inside-out, without 
considering the total system itself and the larger societal system in 
which education is embedded. A host of "these improvement efforts 
demonstrate "disjointed incremental ism" and unintegrated, part-focused 
piecemeal tinkering. The results of years of research and development 
in education fill whole libraries, yet the metaphor is that of a 
warehouse full of vehicle parts that do not fit into a whole. No 
blueprint for integrating the parts exists. The myriad educational 
improvement programs and products do not "map" into the system we call 
education or into the larger societal system. 



The Existence of an Evolutionary Gap 

The three components of the problematique -- described above -- 
confront us with a powerful challenge. But beyond this challenge, is 
an even larger "meta issue": the existence of a dangerous evolutionary 
gap -- a discrepancy between the recently emerged new societal image 
and the still -prevailing outdated image of education. 

Summatively, the problematique I described above and this gap or 
discrepancy suggest to me that the crisis in education today is more 
than a "crisis of performance"; it is a "crisis of perception." The 
main source of the current crisis of performance is a lack of percep- 
tion and vision of what could be and what should be the function, the 
substance, and the form of education in the postindustrial information 
society. r~ 
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New and Different Questions 

Investigations over the last several years have probed the 
adequacy of educational systems from the Inside, with such questions 

What 1s wrong with the system? 
How can we improve 1t? 

How can 1t be made more efficient and cost-effective? 

How can we provide more Instructional time? 

How can we Improve teacher performance? 

Questions like these might be appropriate 1n times of relative 
stability, when adjustments and plecental Improvements to an existina 
system could bring It 1n line with slight shifts 1n the environment 
However, in times of turbulence, accelerating and dynamic 
environmental changes, and discontinuity that characterize the current 
era, when a new, very different stage in societal evolution is 
unfolding, It 1s time - 1f any time remains - to ask new and 
different questions, such as: 

What 1s the nature and what are the characteristics of the 
current postlndustrlal Information age? 

What are the educational Implications of those characteristics? 

What might be tN role of education "at this new stage of 
societal evolution? 

What new challenges, opportunities, and resources are 
offered? 

What new vision or Image is emerging that might guide the 
evolution of learning and human development systems? 

What kind of Inquiry and what strategies will enable us to 
realize and Implement that Image? 

Clearly, these are very different questions from those we are 
asking today. These new questions shift the direction of the 
exploration fr;:m the Inside-Out approach to an Outside- In mode of 
inquiry and represent a trust for the transformation of education and 
the creation of new systems of learning and human development. Flaure 
1 presents an image of this Outside- In exploration. 
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Figure 1 

An Image of the Outside-In Approach 




Understanding Societal Evolution 



Understanding the Characteristics 
of the Postindustrial information 
society 

Educational Implications of the 
Postindustrial information society 



Developing an Evolutionary 
Image of Education 



Disciplined Inquiry by Which 
to Realize the Image 



Redesign of Education 



The outer circle of the figure stands for an Inquiry tc gain an 
evolutionary perspective and develop and understanding of societal 
evolution as the appropriate context for the evolution of education. 
Having gained an evolutionary perspective, we shall then explore the 
characteristics of the postindustrial information age in order to gain 
insight into what kind of society is now unfolding and thus what the 
functional systemic environment of education is. Understanding* those 
characteristics will enable us to explore their educational 
implications and may guide us in defining not only new requirements 
for individual and social learning but also new organizational 
capacities that systems of learning and human and societal development 
must address. Informed and inspired by these understandings, we would 
be in a position to forge an evolutionary image of education and to 
set forth strategies of disciplined inquiry by which to implement that 
image. 

In this paper and journey through the four outer circles of 
Figure 1 the journey will lead us to creating an example of a new 
image of education. A follow-up paper will explore the applicat'on of 
design inquiry by which to move toward the realization of the image. 
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The Challenge of Societal Evolution 



As we approach a new millenium, we no longer see the woHHuhh* 
changes brought about by unrestrained growth, techwlogira? dwide 
advancements, and the knowledge explosion as a route to a better 
future for humanity. These changes have occurred at a much f after 
r»L tj!" corresponding changes in our social systems, which is a main 

? £ Ur r e ?J Pr edicament - To understand this predicament 
better we look at the time scale of evolution. 

* Stage One -- the evolution of human consciousness, the 
development of spoken languages and the emergence of tribal cultures 
of our hunting-gathering ancestors - spanned hundreds of thousands of 

th rt ,,cL Sta9e Two eme Ii 9 ? d w1th agricultural technology some ten 
thousand years ago and brought the development of writing, the 

llun «5l" 9 2 f ^ n r s J ates ^ ? nd the establishment of our major 
religions and the logico-philosophical paradigm. 

u !* S J age . I!? re ! the age of enlightmenment and discovery -- 
Ul^olu a ^atX. IndUStr,al ReV ° ,Ut,0n ' theraach1 " e ^glofa! 

nA ..* s J a ? e Four " the current stage of evolution -- ushered in the 
?2 iiS Str H a1 . in r° rma i ion age ' tne age of cybernetics and systems 
of d n e k v2?op a ment C "* 5 >™ lt haS had less than ^ty years 

A comparison of the successive stages shows rapid acceleration- 
a million years, ten thousand, five hundered, one hu' 45 f ft? and 
forty what a speed! Looking at the great disprop ion of the ?ime 

i?XJt°V5! f ° Ur J™ 1 !*] 0 """* stages > » e ca " "e th the combined 
effect of the speed and intensity of stages three am our and the fact 
that these two stages practially overlap have resulte- in a Serilous 
evolutionary imbalance manifested in a twofold evolutionary gap. 

A Gap in Collective Consciousness 

At the current stage of societal evolution, we find ourselves in 
a race against ourselves. Our past success in science based 

A? C ?K SSL h M J iV f n US the power t0 P^Petuate ultimate destruction. 
At the same time, human science has led us to an understanding of our 
inner selves as well as to an appreciation of the oneness of humanity. 
This new knowledge has, in turn, created the potential to attain 
collective global consciousness and holds the promise of world order 

^ I oday T c° lle ctive consciousness; still locked within ethno- 
centric, racial, and national boundaries; is lagging behind Two 
questions now confront us: Will our collective global consciousness 
emerge enough to enable us to subordinate the interest of individuals 
groups, races, and nations to the greater interest and survival of ' 
humankind as a whole? Will we continue to develop sociocultural 
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evolution by reorganizing our experience at higher than the national 
level, moving to the planetary level of existence? These are not 
marginal questions, they bring up the issue of human survival. 

Currently, we have not yet attained a new synthesis of collective 
consciousness. Thus, we face a crisis of consciousness, one major 
source of our current predicament. 



The Gap Between Technological and Sociocultural Intelligence 

Earlier, when societal evolution was slow and gradual, various 
systems of society could coevolve, adjust to each other, and keep a 
well-balanced pace across all evolving social systems. During the 
last hundred years, though, we have experienced unprecedented 
scientific, technological, and material advances. Early in this 
century, society could still acceptably manage change brought about by 
those advancements. During the last several decades, however, the 
technological revolution while giving us unimagined power « has 
accelerated so much that we have lost control over it. We have failed 
to match our technological intelligence with a parallel advance in 
sociocultural intelligence that would render a ripening wisdom that 
could give direction to and guide technological evolution and harness 
its achievements for the benefit of all mankind. 

Today, at a critical juncture of evolution, when human 
fulfillment as well as the annihilation of the human race are equally 
possible, we have the power to attain all the hopes and aspirations of 
humans everywhere or to race toward self-destruction as well as grave 
planetary injury. This misuse of power has manifested itself in 
multiple perils. 

* The multinational arms race is gobbling up ever more of our 
scientific, material, technological, and human resources, producing 
the means for ongoing violence among nations. 

* Simultaneously, we race toward destruction of our natural 
resources. We are fouling our air, erroding our soil, and poisoning 
our water. We are slow to use our scientific and technological power 
for turning the deterioration of our environment around, and healing 
the wounds of the earth. 

* Most significantly, we are wasting human resources. We allow 
millions to die of starvation and disease. We waste our mental and 
spiritual potential due to lack of adequate systems of learning and 
human development. 

The consequence of all these threats -- if unchecked -- will lead 
to increasing catastrophies, human suffering and despair, social and 
economic injustice, and violence. Eventually, they can brina about 
our destruction. 

The dangers we now face cannot be changed just by faith in 
science or trust in technology. What is required is a total 
transformation of our thinking, beliefs, and values so that we develop 
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and nurture a new world view. The words of Aurelio Peccei (The Human 
Quality, Pergamon Press, 1977), are most appropriate here: 

The real problem of human species, at this stage of 
evolution, is that it has not been able culturally to 
keep pace with, and thus fully adjust to, the changed 
realities which it itself has brought about in the 
universe. Since the problem at this crucial stage is 
within, not outside of, the human being, individually 
and collectively, the solution must also come primarily 
and fundamentally from within. 

The question is, then, one of Human Quality, and how 
this can be improved. It is only by developing ade- 
quately human quality and capacities all over the world 
that our material civilization can be transformed and 
its immense potential put to good use (p. XI). 

Essential to all of us now is that we have a broadbased under- 
standing of the existence of this evolutionary gap in human quality 
and grasp its implications for the future of us all. 



The Two-Pronged Challenge 

The two-pronged evolutionary gap - in collective consciousness 
and sociocultural intelligence - confronts us with a challenge of the 
highest order and significance. Meeting this requires understanding 
its individual and societal implications and learning the individual 
and social competencies needed to close the gap. Thus, the central 
nature of this challenge is first and foremost a challenge for 
education. The educational community — policymakers, researchers, 
and professionals - has yet to perceive and appreciate the excitinq 
opportunities of meeting this challenge. 



Meeting the Challenge of Societal Evolution 

The greatest source of change in societal systems is the process 
of human learning (Boulding 1985) involving both new knowledge and 
know-how. It is this source we must tap and activate in order to 
close the evolutionary gap. We can acquire the competence needed to 
face the challenge of societal evolution, by individually and socially 
mastering new sets of understandings, ways of thinking, skills, and 
dispositions. (Collectively I call these sets "evolutionary 
competence".) A major barrier to developing such competence inheres 
in our current practice of education, which focuses on what Botkin 
(No Limits to Learning, Pergamon Press, 1979) calls "maintenance 
learning." Such learning involves acquiring fixed outlooks, methods, 
and rules for dealing with known events and recurring situations. It 
promotes already established ways of life in the context of systems 
that now exist. Maintenance learning is necessary for the functioning 
of a society, but it is not enough. 
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In times of turbulence, rapid change, and discontinuity, 
maintenance learning has to be complemented by another type of 
learning even more essential at the now unfolding evolutionary stage 
namely, anticipatory, innovative, "evolutionary learning." 
Evolutionary learning empowers us to anticipate and face unexpected 
situations. It helps us to progress from unconscious adaptation to 
environmental shifts to conscious innovation and the development of 
the ability to manage change and coevolve with the environment. 

Evolutionary learning promotes the disposition, the will, the 
determination to shape change rather than just react to it and often 
become its victims. U enables us to engage our creative 
consciousness and to explore and design alternative images of our 
systems, to evaluate those alternatives, and to select and implement 
our design. 

A program to develop evolutionary learning will: 

* Nurture evolutionary values, including cooperation, trust, 
benevolence, altruism, love, and the pursuit of harmony 

* Fostering self-realization ethics, social ethics, and 
ecological ethics 

* Promote cooperative group interaction skills by which we 
can increase our capacity for entering into ever-widening human 
relationships 

* Learn the art of managing and resolving conflicts nonviolently 

* Generate systems thinking by which to understand complexity, 
grasp connectedness and interdependence, and perceive embeddedness and 
wholeness 

* Practice working with and participating in the life of the 
various human systems to which we belong and managing relationships 
and change in those systems 

* Encourage anticipatory and innovative thinking, coupled with 
systems design. 

Developing evolutionary competence through the type of learning 
described here is an essential condition for closing the evolutionary 
gap and empowering us, individually and collectively, to shape 
societal evolution. This condition confronts us with a major 
evolutionary task in education itself, namely, that of redesigning and 
empowering systems of learning and human development so they can 
engender and nurture the acquisition of evolutionary competence. 

Even a glance at the competencies outlined here shows that our 
current systems of education do not provide for acquiring evolutionary 
competence. A new educational agenda as well as the creation of a new 
evolutionary image of education is called for to move consciously into 
the future. The section that follows presents an approach that will 
enable our society to envision and design new systems of education 
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2 t Jn£X«2\?P a J 1 J y n0 J only t0 coevolve with the society but even 
to spearhead societal evolution. 



The Postindustrial Information Society and Its Implications 
for Educational Redesigns 

««ftir2I?«i ect1 ? n * expl ! res th ? charac teristics of the postindustrial 
information society and reveals a third evolutionary gap between 

^{•Si/JSS ? and th S e u VOlution of educa ^" ml exploration 
will help identify some of the pitfalls of the current educational 
improvement effort, as outlined below. «uu<.<monai 

« Many P robl 5 ms stem frtm the orientation of focusing on the 
existing system and proceeding with improvements from the inside-out 
This approach keeps the exploration within the boundaries of the 
current sytem and limits the horizon of analysis Extraoni It S«« * « 
what now exists, this approach offe?s teS S flxS and ilrilSaf 
improvements, accomplished in a piecemeal, add-on fashiSn. 9 

* The inside-out approach not only fails to see the laraer 
societal evolutionary picture, it also focuses on such slngleusues 
f^ adVanC6 T?JJ of topological intelligence and educat on fo? 
economic competitiveness, failing to advance sociocultural 
intelligence, human quality and wisdom, and ethical and moral 
development with equal vigor. morai 

ramaliJJ^Jl' educational community today does not yet 
recognize the evolutionary gap that exists between the new information 
age and education as one of the societal systems within it. 

In sharp contrast to the inside-out approach, the outside-in 

thff&JlS 1 ^ h6re r6pre 5 entS 3 maj0r S " ft *" thlnklS nd "action 
that advances and empowers education as a societal system of the 
postindustrial information age. Developing an evolutionary 
perspective, earlier described, represented the first major staae of 
an outside- n inquiry (see Figure 1). This section decibel the 
outside- n inquiry, which has two major strategies: (1) the 
!2?°Iii 1 ?!% 0 f fc the characteristics of the postindustrial information 
age, and (2) the examination of the educational implications those 
characteristics have in terms of individual and societal requirements. 

Characteristics of the New Society 

This exploration will help gain insight into the society that is 
now unfolding and constitutes the context of education today and for 

of "8lF.3w.tli: deS H CriDtio f that fol ] ows «ly hints a? the process 
or triis exploration, and examples are potential indications of what 
knowledge and understanding might emerge if a comprehensive 
exploration were pursued. Such an exploration will require a 
significant investment of time and effort to determine the kind of 
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questions to ask, to establish the knowledge base required to answer 
those questions, and to formulate the answers. 

Given the above caution and disclaimer, I propose two sets of 
questions and offer tentative answers. The first set of questions in 
this section explores the characteristics of four domains of the post- 
industrial information age and, then, another set probes the educa- 
tional implications of those characteristics. 

The first set of questions asked are: What are the key markers 
of the postindustrial information age? What are its sociocultural 
characteristics? What are the characteristics of disciplined inquiry? 
What are the characteristics of organizations? Figure 2 presents these 
four domains. 

Figure 2 
Domains of Characterization 



General Characteristics 

Information/knowledge explosion, 
accelerating advance in intellectural 
technology, extension of cognitive 
powers, new world view 



Sociocultural Character 

Ethical/moral evolution, economic 
social justice, new world thinking, 
new values and dispositions, 
participative democracy 



Organizational Character 

Increasing complexities, un- 
certainties, accelerating rate of 
dynamic change and fluctuations, 
increased interdependences, 
consensus society 



Scientific Paradigm 

New paradigms of disciplined inquiry: 
cybernetics and systems science; the 
sciences of complexity, synthesis, and 
emergence 



Relationships: The general characteristics influence the other three 
domains. Sociocultural characteristics influence both the scientific and 
organizational domains. The scientific paradigm guides the technological 
and also influences the organizational characteristics. It is important to 
note that the characteristics displays here are only examples. The 
information is developed primarily to indicate the process one engages in 
to accomplish this stage of the outside-in inquiry. 
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* t . i j ne r a Characteristics General characteristics that mart 
the POstinTustrial informative are displayed in Table 1 The 
categories include: mode of inquiry, the key evolutionary marker th« 
nature of the dominant technology, the principal coinraoditj, and the 
context of social consciousness. The characteristics of thVSrrXt 
6r 5 J JJ ta P? sed t0 those of the industrial era in order to contrast 
and show the discontinuity between the two eras. Even a airtorv 
comparison points out that the characteristics of the current era 
cannot be derived from those of the preceding. 



Table 1 
General Characteristics 



Mode of 
Inquiry 



The key 

Evolutionary 

Marker 



Technologies 



Principal 
Commodity 



Context of 
Social 

Consciousness 



Postindustrial Age 

Processes organized 
around intellectual 
technology for in- 
formation knowledge 
development 

Extension of our 
cognitive powers by 
cybernetics/systems 
technology (hi-tech) 

Critical thinking; 
storing, gathering, 
organizing information, 
communicating, projecting, 
designing 

Knowledge/information 
organized to use for 
innovation, design, 
policy formulation 

Transnational, global 
in addition to ... 



Industrial Ag e 

Processes organized 
around energy for 
material production 



Extension of our 
physical powers by 
machines 



Inventing, 
manufacturing, 
fabricating, 
heating, trans- 
porting, etc. 

Material (raw/ 
processed), machines, 
hard products 



National and race 



*.o a n^! e !! a 9 la " ce at the information in the table will help us 
real ze how much of what we teach today and how we teach it reflect* 
the industrial model. Once we realize this, ^ challenge becomes o 
design systems of learning and human development that are grounded in 
the characteristics of the postindustrial information *™ grounaea 1n 
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2. Sociocultural Characteristics . Sociocultural characteristics 
shape the unfolding value system of the society and mark the emerging 
new image of humanity. Examples include: 

* The ethical dimensions: (a) self-realization ethics that 
place the highest value on the development of our potential; (b) 
social ethics that strive to attain economic and social justice and 
the oneness of humanity, (c) ecological ethics that emphasize the 
total community of life on earth in humans, animals, plants, all 
of nature. 

* The attainment of global consciousness and worldview that 
complements national and racial consciousness and aims at the 
integration of all societal systems into a planetary union while 
respecting and nurturing cultural diversity. 

* Seeking a balanced and coordinated development of the various 
existential systems of the social, cultural, humanity, political, 
intellectual/scientific, technological, spiritual, and aesthetic in 
addition to the economic. 

* Reconciling oppositions of the body-mind-spirit, autonomy and 
responsibility, cooperation and competition; expressed in a search for 
a holistic perspective toward life. 

In the course of the outside-in inquiry, designers will consider 
the implications of such characteristics for the creation of the 
organizational culture of educational systems — as well as -- the 
context, content, and mode of learning. 



3. Characteristics of disciplined inquiry . The scientific 
orientation that has emerged during the last forty years forged a new 
paradigm of disciplines inquiry. Characteristics of this new 
orientation are: 

* Complementarity of the traditional scientific paradigm and the 
cybernetics/systems paradigm; complementary of analysis and synthesis, 
reductionism and expansionism. 

* Eclectic in epistomology and methodology, thus inclusive 
rather than exclusive; complementarity of left and right brain 
thinking. 

* No dichotomy between the observer, the observed, and the 
context of observation. Complementarity of causal ity-acausality, 
f ree-wi 1 1 -determi n i sm-mutual i ty . 

* Participative in decision-oriented disciplined inquiry, thus 
involves the client, the user, the decisionmaker, and those affected 
by the outcome of the inquiry. 

* Has ethical bases and is value focused; the orientation is 
evolutionary-transforming rather than technologically extrapolative. 
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religion 566 ^ t0 atU1n * 9rand all1ance of sc ience, philosophy, and 

Implied in the examples is a need to be open to a whole new 
orientation in providing experiences for learning intellectual skills 
and pursuing methods of inquiry. Hl " 

*• Char acteristics of Organization , in describing examples of 
organizational characteristics, it will again be useful to show 
contrast with organizational characteristics of the Industrial Era. 

, ,** ™ e amount > variety, and availability of knowledge -- as well 
as its absolute growth - are significantly higher than in the 
previous era. Coping with this knowledge explosion requires a two- 

iJffl T ! tar y i ncrea " in: (a) specialization and diversifi- 
cation and (b) Integration and generalization. 

^nta^t?«!l! pleX I ty /* as ? P r °P ert y of systems and systemic 
J™?™™ln! \'hI S inc r eas l"9. The more discrete the components in the 
environment, the greater the complexity of the system, requirinq the 

SKUS?*? 'J process 4 more information and to consider new designs 
in order to enhance environmental expectations and systemic 
effectiveness. 

t„rh.,wl I h S current era, both the level of external and internal 
turbulence and uncertainty and its absolute growth have become 
significantly greater than in the previous era. The higher this 

S ?mv and U tK?m^ th ? high6r the premium on organizational 
flexibility - the ability to learn as an. organization and engage 1n 
continuous organizational design redesign. 9 

n.rrpnt II!;™"! 1 *! 1 !! the rate °J change *" a characteristic of the 
current era --build pressure to process information rapidly, 

JlJillSf 8 f 1° 3 la T r number of gr0UDS ' and transform the 
information into organizational knowledge. 

• Understanding the kind of characteristics implied by the examoles 
above wll provide a knowledge base as one contemplates Requisite 

V^^^SST*"*" 1n the dSSign of ~ Naming 

Educational Implications 

Exploring how the above characteristics might affect education 1s 

Jf fCfLnfv*?!? 0f uS 6 ° utside -™ inquiry . I already hinted some 
of the implication while discussing the characteristics. Here, 
I look at further implications In two area: (a) relevance to new 

l^zll < I . and Earnings that are required and (b) those related 
to organizational learning. 

}• New Capabilities and New Learnings. The Items below serve 
only as possible examples. 
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* Nurturing dispositions such as cooperation, trust, benevolence, 
altruism, love, and the pursuit of harmony . 

* Fostering self-realization, social and ecological ethics. 

* Developing competence in cooperative group- interaction skills 
and increasing our capacity to enter into ever-widening circles of 
human relationships. 

* Fostering skills in managing conflicts — of all kinds and 
intensities — in a nonviolent "self- transcending" manner 
interpersonal ly and at all levels of the social system* Generating an 
understanding of the dynamics of conflict situations and learning to apply 
appropriate approaches to coping with conflict, to devising creative 
solutions, and to pursuing others to the point of a conflict 
resolution. 

* Promoting a systemic/holistic perspective and competence in 
systems thinking and action; understanding the connectedness and 
interdependence of all entities. 

* Developing a systems view of the world, learning to relate 
functionally to the ever-enlarging societal systems in which we are 
nested, connecting with global reality and attaining global 
consciousness. 

* Acquiring skills and dispositions that enable us to think and 
act in an anticipatory fashion and to create aspirational and positive 
images of the future. 

* Gaining the abilities of innovation and design thinking and 
action; learning to formulate visionary purposes, creating alternatives 
that realize those purposes, and evaluate and select the most 
promising alternative. 

* Obtaining know-how in group problem-solving and consensus- 
building and in characterizing problem situations, formulating 
solutions, and managing problems. 

* Learning to live creatively with change; developing high 
tolerance for ambiguity, diversity, and frustration; learning to 
welcome complex or ambiguous situations and developing appreciation „ 
(both aesthetic and technical) for creative responses, and finally 
maintaining a healthy concern regarding possible unintended 
consequences of those responses. 

These new capabilities will be a set among other sets yet to 
be explored -- of the new learning agenda that will shape systems of 
learning and human development. 



2. Organizational Learning Capacities . Understanding the 
characteristics of the current age leads us to suggest that 
educational organizations should develop new capacities to: 
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* Interact with constantly changing (multiple) environments and 
coordinate with many other systems in their envirotment. 

* Co 5 e "jJ5 constant change, uncertainly, and ambiguity and 
transforming coevolving with the environment by changing and 

* Become evolutionary learning systems by constantly explorinq 
or learning new ways by which to interact with their environments and 
move toward transforming and self -transcending into higher order 
structures; give direction to their ongoing evolution by means of 
design. 

* Seek and find new purposes, carve out new niches 1n the 
environment, and develop increased capacity for: self-representatlor 
self -organization, and self-renewal. 

If pursued in a comprehensive and 1n-depth fashion, the 
strategies for an outs1de-1n Inquiry introduced here can move us 
toward the next phase: developing an evolutionary image of education 



Education 1n the Post Industrial Information Age: 
An Emerging Evolutionary Image 



Education in any society Is a reflection of the collective 
beliefs, aspirations, and cultural and ethical norms of Its 
members. This reflection 1s articulated 1n terms of purposes, 
expectations, and policies that define and the context shape, the 
content and form of the educational experience. At any moment 1n the 
evolution of a society, one can extract guiding perspectives or find 
an explicit statement of perspectives that determine the nature and 
characteristics of the societal system we call schooling that provides 
the educational experience. 

The beliefs, values, and aspirations of society's members, on the 
other hand, are then shaped by the educational experiences provided to 
them. Thus, education and society are 1n a coevolutlonary relation- 
ship. Times of evolutionary Imbalance exist between education and the 
society. Such 1s the case today when the education we offer reflects 
perceptions and perspectives formed about the turn of the century, and 
are based on the societal Image of the Industrial Revolution. 

As a new stage emerges 1n social evolution, as happened around 
the m1d-po1nt of this century, continuing to use old images creates 
more problems than 1t solves. But when we create a new Image, it ~an 
exert a "magnetic pull" toward the future. As a societal system moves 
toward the realization of that Image, congruence between the image and 
the development of the system increases. 

In today's postindustrlal information society, education reflects 
assembly-line thinking and 1s locked Into the practices of such 
thinking. Sensing Inadequacy, we valiantly try to improve an 
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educational system that 1s outdated. Most of the recent national 
reports that have addressed the educational "crises" are based on the 
old image. We desperately need a new image of education that is 
compatible with the societal image of the current age. What follows 
is an attempt to set forth an example of certain parameters that 
articulate such a new image. 

Current rapidly changing demographic and sociotechnical 
conditions as well as society's health and well-being (1) require 
educational experiences, resources, and arrangements that are 
different 1n nature and in quality from those we offer at present and 
(2) demand a much higher than the current rate of student access to 
and success in education. 

Our society will attain and maintain vitality only if: (1) each 
individual 1s provided opportunities -'nd arrangements to fully realize 
his/her human potential, and (2) each societal' system from the 
family to the global 1s set up as a learning system for the full 
development of its organizational capacity and the collective 
capability of its members. This capacity and capability then enables 
members to give direction to their evolution by design. 

What follows 1s an attempt to project one possible image of 
education developed 1n view of the characteristics of the current age. 
The first stage 1n generating a vision at a compatible educational 
system is to organize perspectives that will then guide the second 
stage, developing the image itself. 



Organizing Perspectives 

Articulating sets of organizing perspectives can guide thinking 
and inspire and inform the creation of the image. Reflection that 
comes from contemplating societal evolution and understanding the 
characteristics of the current evolutionary stage (and its implica- 
tions for education) 1s both the source and the grounding of creating 
new images. The set of organizing perspectives introduced next are 
possible examples for what might emerge at this stage of an outs1de-1n 
inquiry. 



Value perspectives: 

* Two absolute values exist: the individual and the global 
system of humanity. Arrangements of activity systems between these 
two are sodocultural inventions that serve both. Systems of learning 
and human development are such arrangement.* 



* Systems of learning and human development are agencies and 

Institutions of the society that assist 1n the physical, social, 

cultural, intellectual, emotional, spiritual, aesthetic, ethical, and 
moral development of Individuals and groups. 
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i *• °fu! n ^ he reso " rces on ««*»»» the resource of the highest 
value is the uniqueness and the unique potential of the individual. 

* Among the highest order values of human rights is the freedom 
and right to learn. "eeuum 

* At the current stage of evolution, the most valued contribu- 
bution that advances societal evolution is the advancement of human 
quality and wisdom and the deve.opmant of sociocultural intelligence. 

Perspectives on learning: 

* Learning and human development are intrinsically intermeshed 
and should not be institutionally separated. 

* No limits to learning exist: learning and uman development 
never end. K 

* The individual learner assumes the central position in systems 
of learning and human development. 

* Systems of learning and human development are to provide 
arrangements, opportunities, and resources to nurture the uniqueness 
and develop the singular potential of the individual. 

Perspectives on the content of learning: 

* The content of learning and human development should include 
knowledge, understanding, ways of thinking, skills, dispositions, and 

* Societal evolution and characteristics of its current stage 
are primary sources in determining the content of learning and human 
devel opment. 

* The system should provide for learning competences that enable 
the learner and societal groups to develop. evolutionary competence and 
so become empowered to give direction to their evolution by design. 

Societal and organizational perspectives: 

* Systems of learning and human development are evolutionary and 
should coevolve with the larger society as well as spearhead societal 
evolution. 

* Systems that attend to learning and human development are to 
be integrated with the community and the society. 

* Systems of education should be coordinated with other societal 
systems that attend to the sociocultural, ethical /moral, spiritual, 
economic, scientific/technoligical, and aesthetic dimensions of the 
human experience. 
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* Educational systems should develop the organizational capacity 
and human capability to engage in continuous organizational learning 
and design. 

The value perspectives influence the other perspective sets. All 
perspective sets and as well as components of a particular set should 
be internally consistent. Furthermore, organizing perspectives should 
represent the consensus of all stakeholders. 



An Evolutionary Image 

What follows is an attempt to formulate one possible image of 
education, based on the organizing perspectives described above, that 
is compatible with the societal image and characteristics of the 
postindustrlal information age. This Is formulated as an evolutionary 
linage that has the power to guide the purposeful development of 
systems of learning and human development. The Image is "put out 
there" and can exert a magnetic pull In the design and development of 
educational systems. In designing those systems, we shall "work back" 
from the Image. In that sense, we carry on the inquiry from the 
outside. (It is shown again that the outside-in inquiry is in 
contrast to the inside-out approach, where we extrapolate from the 
existing system.) 

Table 2 juxtaposes two sets of parameters: the left column 
represents an evolutionary image. The right column reflects the 
characteristics of existing systems of education that, in fact, 
constitute barriers to attaining the evolutionary image. 



Conclusion 

At this juncture two questions arise: Do we have the will to 
engage in the major task of transformation and redesign of education? 
And do we have available to us appropriate and adequate models and 
methods to carry out the design and development of new systems of 
learning and human development? 

While an answer to the first question must come collectively from 
the society and the educational community, we can answer the second 
question in the affirmative. From organizational and systems inquiry, 
we now have available to us models, approaches, and methods that we 
can learn to use and apply in the redesign of systems of learning and 
human development. Thus, the next task is to familiarize ourselves 
with those models and approaches and to explore their use in 
redesigning systems of learning and human development. 



Table 2 



Comparison of the Evolutionary Image with the Existing System 



The Evolutionary Image 
A desired future state 

• Become a societal system inte- 
grated with all other societal 
systems in , ' operative- 
coordinated relationship. 

• Reflect and interpret the society 
as well as shape the society 
through coevolutionary inter- 
actions, as a future-creating, 
innovative, and open societal 
system. 

• Provide resour^s, arrangements, 
<uid lifelong experiences for 

the full development of all 
individuals, 

• Embrace all domains of human 
and social existence including 
the sociocultural, ethical, moral, 
spiritual, economic-occupational, 
physical-mental, political, 
scientific-technological, and 
aesthetic. 

Be organized around the learning 
experience level; arrangements 
should be made in the environment 
of the learner by which to attain 
competence. 

Use a variety of teaming types: 
scIfKlirected,oUw-dircc^ 
individually supported group 
learning, cooperative learning, 
social and organizational learning 
- all useful to enhance individual 
and societal learning. 

Use the large reservoir of 
learning resources and arrange- 
menu available in the society 
in order to support learning. 



The Existing State 
The barriers 

Set up as an autonomous social 
agency, separated from other 1 
societal systems. 



• Is an instrument of cultural 
and knowledge transmission, 
focusing on maintaining the 
existing state and operating 
in a closed-system mode. 



• Provides for instruction to 
the individual during her/his 
school-age years* 



• Focuses on the basics and 
preparation for citizenship 
and employment 



• Is now organized around the 
instructional level: arrange- 
ments are made that enable the 
teacher to present subject 
matters to students. 

• Teacher-class or teacher- 
student interactions are the 
means to provide instruction. 



• The use of educational re- 
sources and arrangements 
is confined within the 
territory of the school. 



Figure 3 
Evolutionary Image 



Embrace all domains: the socio- 
cultural, ethical, moral, spiritual, 
economic, physical, mental, scientific, 
technological, and aesthetic 



Provide resources, arrangements, 
and lifelong experiences lor the 
full development of all Individuals. 





ORGANIZING 
PERSPECTIVES 



Reflect and Interpret the society as 
well as shape the society through 
coevolulionary Interactions as an 
open societal system. 



Societal systems integrated wilh 
all other societal systems In a 
coordinated or Integrated relationship 



Use a variety of learning types: 
self -directed, other directed, co- 
operative, social, and organizational 
learning. 




Use the large reservoir of learning 
resources and arrangements available 
in Ihe society 



The prime Imperative Is that educators should 

be organized around the learning experience level; 

arrange for learning end human development. 

r? « 
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REDESIGNING EDUCATION 



The New Context of Education 

Schools serve society. For 35 years American society has changed dramatically, al- 
tering the requirements for education. Here are examples of the changing context: 

o Fewer than one-fourth of the nation's households have children. 

o Households with children no longer resemble the families of the past; 
the majority have two breadwinners and an almost equal number are 
headed by single parents. 

o More than one-fourth of school-aged children live in poverty. 

o The largest category of workers are those employed in low-paying 
service jobs; production jobs have been cut in half. 

o Advanced technical skills and the capacity to use sophisticated 
information systems are essential to advance in society. 

o There is a significant mismatch between the technical requirements 
for jobs and the skills available in the labor pool. 

o Women constitute a majority of the professional work force and 
approximately half of the total work force. 

o A large number of American jobs depend on international trade or 
are directly competitive with foreign producers. 

o The paradigm for representing reality is changing: the world is com* 
plex, not simple; events are the product of multiple, not single causes; 
objectivity depends on perspective. 

Startling? Remember, these are characteristics of the existing society. Future 
changes will be even greater, reflecting a society as fundamentally different from 
the Industrial Society as the Middle Ages were from the Renaissance or the 
Agriculture Society was from the Industrial Society. 



New Schools Art needed to Meet the Challenge 

Today's schools aren't designed for an information-technological society. They 
have undergone many changes, but the pressure for change has resulted in 
increased bureaucracy and legal red tape that has made it too easy to lose sight of 
the mission: all children learning. The problem is compounded by a school design 
inherited from the industrial society, a design which uses one-way lectures, repeti- 
tive seatwork, rote memorization and a top-down, non-participative management 
style. 

Today's schools don't serve the majority of learners. The result of the old design 
has been devastating at a personal level; illustrations include: 
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At t time when achievement should be rising and all children 
completing school, 25% don't graduate from high school; a dispropor- 
tionate number of these children are minority and poor. 

Many others just "get by/ graduating without the skills and knowl- 
edge needed for their own development and needed by the nation's 
employers* 



The effect on the economy has beeu equally disastrous as illustrated by these 
examples: 

o Students who dropout wou.'d have generated wages of $220 billion 
dollars which would have contributed $65 billion to tax revenues and 
reduced the nation's deficit 

o The nation spends $20 billion annually on prisons: 60% of prison 
inmates are dropouts. 58% of all dropouts are unemployed or receiv- 
ing v/elf are. 

o A one percent decline in unemployment could reduce the federal 
deficit by $30 billion. 

One prominent educator has concluded that schools serve one-fourth of the 
society's students. 

The problem is nne of d«i«n it isn't the failure of the professionals responsible 
for American schools. By and large they are doing a better job under more diffi- 
cult conditions than their predecessors. What's wrong is the design or structure of a 
system that cannot overcome differences in language skills caused by family and 
socioeconomic conditions, a system that can't keep pace with changing technologies 
and knowledge, a system whose bureaucratic structure inhibits the motivation and 
creativity of teachers and administrators. 

All aspects of the old system must be reconceptualized. The responsibility of edu- 
cation is to design and implement learning systems that empower people to shape 
their own futures* These systems must match advances in technology with ad- 
vances in human wisdom to improve the quality of life for all. More specifically, 
education must: 



1. Increase learners* performance at gathering and interpreting infor- 
mation from an increasingly complex environment. 

2. Improve reasoning and decisionmaking skills. 

3. Expand capacity to produce knowledge and prooucts-not only in the 
basic areat of written and oral communications but other outcomes 
such as the production of knowledge and creative solutions to 
problems. 

4. Develop "executive capacity/ i.e., a positive disposition toward self 
and learning, a willingness to commit and take risk, a personal vision 
that pulls learners to the future, and monitor behavior. 
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5. Help people learn how to work together productively and use the 
variety of tools and technologies that support human intelligence and 
productivity. 

6. Learn how to learn so that they can keep pace with the geometrically 
expanding knowledge-especially interdisciplinary knowledge imbed- 
ded in the complex problems facing the 21st century. 



Accomplishing these goals means reconceptualizing curriculum, developing new 
teaching methods, restructuring management and opening governance up to the full 
community of stakeholders in education: parents, community groups, businesses 
and the myriad of governmental agencies concerned with education-social service 
agencies, the criminal justice system, job training centers, childcare systems, etc. 
Schools must create new alliances with these groups and individuals, moving from 
cooperation to collaboration and the integration of efforts. 



Educational Support Systems Must Also Change 

Existing efforts to improve education operate on a paradigm that focuses on fixing 
the old system rather than redesigning it That is, state reform movements, federal 
interventions, and research and development efforts try to make the old system 
more efficient and effective rather than transforming it to meet new context for 
education. The situation is analogous to trying to increase the efficiency of the 
internal combustion engine: large investments are needed to get relatively small 
improvements* In education, massive investments in programs such as those for the 
educational disadvantage have not produced improvements proportionate to the 
size of the investment. The focus needs to shift to new designs, ones that are as 
different from th , current notion of "keeping school" as an nuclear engine is from 
the internal combustion engine. 

We need transformed support systems that will use all available knowledge, includ- 
ing that which emerges from educators and parents, to help build new designs, 
learning in operational settings. These systems must: 

1. Shape the public's understanding of the need to transform education 
as the critical element in the nation's future (for example, 85% of 
economic growth is attributable to people; only 15% is the result of 
new capital equipment). 

2. Build systems that support strategic decisionmaking by the people 
taking the risks involved in significantly changing education. 

3* Produce models, technologies and other instrumentalities that have 
demonstrable impact on the most urgent problems education faces: 
reducing school dropouts and the increasing achievement of the 
socially and economically disadvantaged. 

4. Catalyze all of the stakeholders concerned with education to act 
collaboratively to redesign education; this can only be done if the 
catalysts remaining politically neutral, cooperating rather than 
competing with the stakeholders. 



There are only two ways such an undertaking can be mounted: (1) creating new 
organizations or consortia or (2) transforming the existing R&D infrastructure 
Option one could be far more exciting but the past twenty five years demonstrates 
how difficult and costly it is to build new institutions. Consortia can quickly be 
assembled when federal dollars beckon, but the institutional capacity for change 
seldom accompanies opportunistic lashups. Most important, building constituencies 
of users and clients for these, temporary arrangements is very difficult. The edu- 
cational establishment is very skeptical of organizations in which they have no 
ownership or voice. Transforming the existing establishment will not be easy, but 
the organizational development issues involved are minimized. 

Regional Educational Laboratories constitute a core element of the R&D 
infrastructure on which a new, transformed support system for redesigning educa- 
tion can be built: 

o They have the advantage of being established "self regulating organi- 
zations." 

o They are capable of delivering services evenly across the country. 

o They represent the broad establishment of education in their gover- 
nance structure; in effect, they are governed by the community that 
must be changed. 

o They are flexible and can undergo a mission transformation much 
more easily than other organizations because, while they are part of 
the establishment, they remain on the political margins of that 
system and do not have a vested interest in any of the many political 
perspectives that sometimes divide teachers from administrators, 
elected policy makers from state education bureaucracies, universities 
from K*12 practitioners, or parents from the jargon and bureaucia- 
cies of schools. 

Transforming Regional Educational Laboratories will require a deliberate change 
in their current standard operating procedures, however, They must: 

o Re-examine the composition of their boards to be sure they are rep- 
resentative of all the stakeholders in the public policy arena as well 
as business and the community. 

o Re-examine their missions to reflect their commitment to redesign 
and human capital formation. 

o Re-examine the competencies of staff who are more accustomed to 
strategies designed to improve the old system rather than transform 

it 

o Develop new strategies (e.g., design strategies) that are more powerful 
than those reflected in traditional R&D paradigms. 
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A Generic Model of Organizational Inquiry 
for Educational Design 



C. Lynn Jenks 
Far West Laboratory 
San Francisco, California 



Introduction 



Despite various reform movements in education over the past two 
decades, many major problems in American schools persist or have grown 
worse. Schools continue to be criticized by a variety of groups for 
lack of efficiency and effectiveness or for being out of step with the 
needs of learners and the current requirements of the society. 
Unfortunately, no set of recommendations for reform, no matter how 
comprehensive, will fit conditions 1n all schools. 

Paralleling diverse conditions 1n schools are equally diverse 
ideas about the types and extent of changes needed 1n education. 
Views range from selective realignment to redesign. Advocates of 
realignment see the various reforms of the past decade — professional 
development, increased goal clarity, Improving school climate, 
upgrading discipline, lengthening the school day as Indicating 
progress toward the kind of schools we need. 

Realignment educators focus on Improving the overall school 
performance within the framework of existing goals and priorities. 
Given certain basic assumptions about what a school is and how it 
operates, they Implement new or modified practices to increase 
efficiency or effectiveness. Questions guiding this perspective are: 
How can we rework current school programs and practices to do a better 
job of meeting our goals and standards? Are we doing things right? 

Advocates of redesign, on the other hand, see American schools 
in deep trouble and unable to do much about it. They point to the 
growing rift between the needs of learners who must navigate in a 
postindustrial society and schools that follow practices and 
requirements patterned on an outdated Industrial model. They 
highlight striking demographics in urban areas where schools seem 
unable to cope with diverse student populations. They cite dis- 
couraging statistics about teenage dropouts, substance abuse, and 
pregnancy as indicating more social deviancy than the schools are 
designed or prepared to handle. As a result, they rate current 
efforts to improve schools as piecemeal, fragmented, and inadequate. 
In effect, nothing less than overall educational redesign will work 
to meet the present and projected needs for learning and human 
development. 
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Redesign educators are willing to consider new, unique, and 
unfamiliar ways of organizing and delivering education services 
without any basic assumptions about what a school looks like or has to 
be. Rather than being reactive, either mirroring social problems or 
meeting them as they arise, redesign advocates believe education 
should anticipate changes and prepare to meet the needs of learners, 
the community, and society as they unfold. Social changes surfacing 
with unprecedented speed call for education systems that are flexible 
and self -correcting. For this, the entire educational system and its 
goals, functions, programs, and practices has to be open to question. 
Inquiries that guide this perspective are: What should our 
educational system be doing? What functions should education perform? 
Who needs to be educated and how? How should education be organized? 
What are the right things to do? 

The bottom line is that schools and their communities must 
continually examine their programs for both effectiveness and 
appropriateness. Then they must act to do what is necessary. Most 
educators know the problems well, having experienced them firsthand. 
Their responses will probably range from improving the existing system 
to major redesigns. For effective response, we believe schools need 
new models and methods that will enable them to engage in both 
improvement and redesign efforts concurrently. This paper describes a 
model we are developing and using to guide our work at Far West 
Laboratory in the arena of educational redesign. 



The Model 



Our approach to improving education reflects several basic 
premises that developing models and resources. These essential 
premises are: 

o School districts need to generate thair own capacity for 
conducting ongoing inquiry Into how to improve their 
programs, processes, and structures. This means becoming 
an organization that learns about itself and improves itself 
using broadly-based sources of information. 

o Educational systems should take an evolutionary view of 
themselves. Thus, educators must not only work to correct 
more glaring problems but also rethink and design many 
existing policies, programs, and practices so they meet 
present and future needs. 

o The appropriate focus for analysis and design is at the level 
of the learner and the learning experience. All other aspects 
or levels of schooling stem from this as a first consideration. 

o Changes, whether minor or major, ideally result from efforts 
at careful analysis and design. The goal is to create an 
educational system that closely aligns itself with Important 
forces values, priorities, needs of the environment it 
serves. 
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o Efforts at inquiry should address the entire range of 
educational system issues* 

o The success of efforts to improve or restructure balances 
on the good will and commitment of all participants and 
especially those ultimately affected by any changes. 

In order for schools, or any organization, to initiate and sustain 
effective ongoing self-scrutiny, four basic and interactive capabilities 
must exist. The model in Figure 1 reflects the following capabilities: 

o The system needs various mechanisms and structures to 
manage inquiry and renewal processes. 

o The system must be able to analyze its own operations as 
well as its environment to evaluate how appropriate the 
system's functions and operations actually are. 

o The system needs to generate images of how the educational 
enterprise should be conducted and then design both 
Idealistic and realistic specific representations of those 
images. 

o The system must be capable of change, so it can implement 
selected designs. 

Based on these functional capacities, it is essentially a choice 
model: targets for analysis, design, and implementation as well as 
the outcomes are influenced by the context of the inquiry. Specifically, 
the context includes the values, priorities, requirements, and 
perspectives of those making the inquiry. Thus, their perspective 
will determine the inquiry's nature as well as its sequence. 

Investigation toward change usually* though not necessarily, 
starts with some form of analysis, then moves on to issues of design 
and implementation. Viewpoints on the need for change within the 
organization direct the scope and focus of the inquiry. For example, 
each of the following perspectives is possible:* (See Figure 2). 



Maintenance 

The dominant orientation here is toward preserving the status 
quo, maintaining the organization as it Is. A general belief that the 
organization is performing well characterizes this view. Fine-tuning 
for more efficiency and effectiveness comprise most efforts at reform, 
for example, curriculum alignment, identifying, analyzing, and solving 
isolated problems. 



* These perspectives seldom exist in a pure form -- a mix is more 
likely. Also orientation to a particular style will often shift, 
depending on the situation. 
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Figure 1 

Organizational Inquiry in Education 
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2 Banathy, Bela H. f "Systems Inquiry in Education," Systems Practice, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, :988. Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, CA. 
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Figure 2. 



SOME PERSPECTIVES ABOUT CHANGE 



PERSPECTIVE 



TYPICAL INQUIRY QUESTIONS 



1. MAINTENANCE 



WHAT HAS ORGANIZATION 
LOST IN EFFECTIVENESS 
OR EFFICIENCY? 



2. ADAPTATION • ARE WE DOING THINGS 

RIGHT? 



3. DESIGN • ARE WE DOING THE 

RIGHT THINGS? 

• WHAT SHOULD WE BE 
LIKE? 



Adaptation 



The dominant orientation in this case is toward improving the 
organization's performance so that results will line up with 
objectives and expectations. Adoption/Adaptation of new programs or 
practices to keep abreast of change is common. Wanting to stay on 
"the cutting edge tt n:ay be part of this orientation (Including, for 
example, computerized instruction, new textbooks, team teaching, 
alternative instructional programs), This is the most common 
perspective. 



Design 

Here the dominant orientation 1s toward "shaping the future 11 to 
give direction to change rather than simply reacting to 1t. There is 
a willingness to consider a substantially different system of 
schooling that is more consistent with the emerging long- term needs of 
clients and other aspects of the environment that education serves. 

These three perspectives on change naturally shape the nature and 
direction of any Inquiry the organization initiates. The specific 
choice of mode depend partly on the organization's predispositions 
about change (past experiences, the status of people involved in the 
inquiry effort, personal beliefs and values), on the size of any 
perceived discrepancy between actual and Ideal states in the 
organization (e.g., the appropriateness of existing design 
characteristics), and partly on the organization's capacity to engage 
1n systemic inquiry. 

The first two perspectives of maintenance and adaptation assume 
that the goals, structures, process, and so on of the organization are 
basically sound but may need Improving. To manifest this perspective, 
the process of fine tuning might begin with a school -effectiveness* 
analysis Instrument that asks faculty to rate themselves on a wide 
range of organizational effectiveness variables. Using the resulting 
data, a leadership team or task force begins a process of 
interpretation, communicating with other staff, developing Improvement 
goals, designing changes, implementing reforms, and monitoring 
progress * • 

Each perspective tends to focus attention on different issues 
for analysis and, so, design. Figure 3 shows some of the possible 
differences. The variations among inquiry modes reflect different 
frames of reference, yet even with these mind sets, the perspectives 
will overlap and are context dependent; that is, as situations change 
within an organization, the perspectives will also change. Thus, as 
the perspective moves from maintenance through adaptation to design, 
the process tends to become more complex and more systemic. 

The third perspective, design, assumes that existing goals, 
structures, processes, procedures, and so forth may not be appropriate 
for providing an education (either nc or in the future). Given this 
as a baseline, a series of inquiry activities would lead to an "ideal 
design" for schooling. Though implementation planning is, of course, 
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Figure 3. 
INQUIRY MOOES 
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affected by what 1s feasible, this approach has the district reworking 
the overall design of schooling rather than just retuning the existing 
system* We recommend that schools engage in both adaptation/ 
improvement and redesign efforts concurrently* B 4 ' combining both 
perspectives, a school can focus on improving the present while 
designing for the future* 



Targets for Inquiry 



The primary purpose of inquiry 1s to determine which existing 
organizational design elements are appropriate and then to Introduce 
needed changes. For an educational organization, the design elements 
(see Figure 4), and thus the potential targets for redesign, include: 

o The vision the organization holds about its reasons for 
existence* The school mission statement, its goals, 
and the desired outcomes are parts of this vision. 

o The kinds of clients the system serves. Preschool, 
primary, elementary, middle, secondary, higher 
education are terms that both describe and limit the 
focus of attention for specific educational organiza- 
tions* Do these Implied limits of responsibility 
unreasonably restrict how effective educational 
organizations are in serving their communities? 

o The services the organization provides and the products 
it produces. Instruction, counseling, advising, child 
care, parent education, adult education, community 
services, physical fitness are a few of the possible 
services a school district might offer. 

o The structures, processes, and arrangements the system 
uses to manage and/or Improve its operation* What 1s 
the organizational structure? Where is decisionmaking 
lodged? How are oversights and advisory functions estab- 
lished? How adequate are the information and resource * 
use processes? 

o The means for accomplishing Its mission. What are the 
primary teaching -learning methods? How are learners 
organized or grouped for learning? What learning 
resources are in use? How 1s the curriculum organized? 
What role does technology play? Is the curriculum 
appropriate and aligned with assessment? 

o The personnel involved in its operations. Does the 
system have the right ruix of personnel? Are they 
sufficiently competent in terms of knowledge and 
skills? 
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Figure 4. 



DESIGN ELEMENTS 

• Organizational Vision 

• Clients Served 

• Services Provided 

• Structures, Processes, Arrangements 

• Means for Accomplishing Purpose 

• Personnel 

• External Relations 

• Resource Base 
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o Relations with the external environment. Is there 
support from the environment, two-way communication, 
appropriate involvement, cooperation, close 
collaboration? 

o The resource base. How well is it used? In what other 
ways could resources be used more effectively and 
efficiently?- Where might the system obtain more or 
different resources? 

When staff within the organization see the design elements as 
appropriate or on target, little change occurs. In such a case, any 
concern about improvement would be directed toward maintenance, 
improving efficiency, or correcting minor deviations that arise. On 
the other hand, if staff judge one or more of the design elements to 
be inappropriate, major changes may be in order. When this happens, 
the effects tend to reverberate throughout the system, which makes 
efforts to redesign more systemic in nature. 



The Outcomes of Inquiry 



A school or school district that has the capacity to carry out 
inquiry functions and that does so periodically, achieves certain 
results. First of all, staff has examined the design eler^nts and 
characteristics that could be used to describe the system and has 
tested these against the best information available to help determine 
their appropriateness (e.g., research, exemplary practice, social 
trends, requirements, staff, student and community values, and 
perceptions of needs). Second, the organization itself has developed 
its capacity to process both information and resources in pursuit of 
its purposes both efficiently and effectively. For example, educators 
gather appropriate information from a variety of sources, interpret 
that, and then use it for decisionmaking. They routinely pass 
essential information along to those who need or want it. Staff 
members participate in and are well informed about policy and goal 
development. A high degree of interaction and communication takes 
place among staff related to organizational improvement. Staff also 
anticipate changing community, school, and learner conditions and 
needs and restructure priorities and resources to address them. 

These are two very important primary accomplishments for 
organizations. The first means that the system is carrying out its 
intended purposes and performing its functions as well as possible. 
The second helps ensure that the system continues the inquiry process 
and remains aligned with its environment. 

In addition to an improved educational system, there are other 
specific benefits to sustained use of the model. Each of these 
represents an aspect of organizational health. 
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The organization learns about itself. Organized 
information representing staff members* perceptions 
about various aspects of their school is made available 
for the entire staff. 


1 


0 


The organization learns about the environment in which 
it operates. A specific issue to consider that often 
uncovers some surprises is how well programs are aligned 
with the interest and needs of the larger community. 


J 
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Having the opportunity to think about and create 
changes in how work is accomplished can lead to new, 
more effective ways of conducting schooling. 


1 


0 


The organization and individuals within it develop new 
and sophisticated knowledge and skills to continue the 
inquiry process. This is consistent with our first 
premise — all organizations, need to develop their own 
capacity to engage in disciplined inquiry. 


J 


0 


Empowerment grows in the sense that educators who have 
the capabilities to perform analysis, design, and 
implementation will become better at bringing about and 
sustaining renewal and change. 


i 


In summary, we have presented a generic model for organizational 
analysis and design that presents a number of system perspectives. 
For example, it reflects concerns for: 


1 


1. 


Organizational capacity-building. 


- 


2. 


Organizational learning. 




3. 


The concept of embeddedness, seeing education as nested 
in the community and in larger societal systems. 


■ 


4. 


The dynamics of interdependence among functions and 
components within school systems. 


1 


5. 


Complexity of education in terms of expectations, 
requirements, operations, and relationships with other 
systems. 


ll 

• 


6. 


The complexities of bringing about designed c.iange in 
social systems that are both vulnerable and necessarily 
responsive to a wide range of values, beliefs, 
requirements, and political forces. 
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A Ng» View of the Problems in Education 



The conditions of today's world demand that fundamental changes are essential not only in the ways we 
educate our young but also in the entire education system that supports the schools in their work. 
Students today who simply memorize a body of facts will soon find themselves ill equipped to apply those 
facts. Not only will the facts be out of date, but the student may not have acquired the ability to 
process new information and apply new learnings. Until recently, most of the reform activities 
concentrated on things that students, teachers, principals, and others could do f> perform their work 
better; now educators are beg nning to realize that repairing the current system *t not enough. We must 
change fundamentally the way we think about and provide schooling to the nation's young people. 

Given their complexity and scope, the challenges we face in education constitute a metaproblem, 
problematique. or. to put it bluntly, a -mess.** As such, they are too extensive and multi-faceted to be 
handled by any single organizanon, no matter how large or skilled. Moreover, in every state the number 
of actors has increased geometrically and now includes governors, legislators, state boards, associations and 
community groups, social service agencies and businesses, as well as educators at several levels. Because 
the mechanisms for overall coordination are not well developed, solutions are pursued in isolation from one 
another and may be based on conflicting values. Actions and reactions add to the turbulence, compounding 
the already complex problems. 

In order to keep moving forward despite the turbulence, many people ignore the larger reality, devising 
solutions to fragments of the metaproblem. The result is piecemeal action that drains energy and results in 
loss of meaning. 

It is possible, however, to create and sustain the large-scale, complex educational improvement that system 
rebuilding requires by identifying and using as tools elements inherent in a given situation and by 
embracing the messiness of reality rather than ignoring it. 



Sssds pf a Strategy 

To do this, the current repertoire of change strategies must be expanded to include approaches that are 
designed to work in large-scale, highly complex, and rapidly changing situahons characterized by potential 
high conflict among concerned parties. 

If indeed we are in the midst of rapid social change and need to transform the education system, we need 
seriously to consider what our overall strategy of change should be. We cannot expect a successful major 
transformation with a shotgun approach or one that does not recognize the amount of complexity, conflict, 
diversity, and interdependence involved in the education enterprise. 

First of all, the strategy must be founded on collaboration and inclusion, for very practical reasons. The 
turbulence caused by multiple actors acting in multiple, unconnected ways; the bad policies that result from 
successive, disjointed compromises; the "you may win this one, but III get you next time" orientation that 
one state-ievd actor called "cowboys and Indians'* - those are all too costly to allow to persist 

In facing complex problems, it is critical to have diverse perspectives in order to frame problems and craft 
workable solutions. We can no longer afford to leave anybody out; our fates are inevitably and 
inextricably linked. We must move, then, beyond maximizing the self-interest of a few to maximizing the 
self-interests of all. Collaboration and inclusion must be the very essence cf the strategy, not just 
something done at the beginning of some sequence of action as a step called "building ownership" or under 
the heading of "overcoming resistance." The inclusion must be based on the use of cooperative rather 
than controlling power. Vision building and action among and between organizations must use enabling 
power to motivate and energize others, because traditional hierarchical power loses potency the farther it 
travels beyond the boundaries of individual organization! 
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Mobiliang and sustaining individual motivation and energy are the critical objectives here. As Harlan 
Cleveland notes: 

In an information-rich polity, the very definition of ccntro| changes. . . . Decision making 
proceeds not by "recommendations up* orders down," but by development of a shved sense 
of direction among those who must form the parade if there is going to be a paradt. . . . 
Not "command and control" but "conferring and networking" become the mandatory modes 
for getting things done/ 

Second, the strategy must be based on a new vision of what education is ail about As has been so well 
argued in the Carnegie and other reports^ our economic future requires people not only with basic skills 
but also well-developed capacities for creativity, problem solving, and high level integration and analytic 
thinking. Additionally, we must actively support the diversity that characterizes our nation by developing 
much more flexibility k*.d creativity in instructional and organizational approaches. This vision must be a 
vision of the whole: it must include not only what we want fur the whole child, but ftr the entire 
education system. Adults must model the same behaviors we expect the young to develop. We must finally 
begin to "walk oxs : jlk." 

Third, the strategy must allow us to build a new infrastructure that will support and sustain the rebuilding 
effort - one that connects intra-organizational and multi-organizational frameworks. Such an 
infrastructure would occupy the space between organizations and the society as a whole. It would include 
what Trist has called "referent" organization activity, which acknowledges and works from the 
interdependence of organizations in a problem domain. According to Trist, "So far as this process gains 
ground, a mode of macrorcgulation {in the biological sense] may be brought into existence which is 
turbulence-reducing without being repressive or fragmenting. Its virtue will be that it will have been U?!? 
by the stakeholders themselves." Such referent organization activities would bring together multiple 
perspectives, without which metaproWems cannot be addressed. 4 

Finally, the approach has to be quite different from the linear and fairly top-down and impersonal 
planning/change strategies that are so familiar to us all: establish the goal, implement the plan, r d 
evaluate the results against the goals. Because the type of change we are projecting is vision-based, 
strategies beyond mandates must be used: one can require minimum*, but not maximums. 

The master planning or formal analytic strategies were developed in times and for conditions where the 
target of change was fairly dea. and stable, making it possible to analyze the situation rigorously and 
develop a detailed implementation plait Over the years of the industrial society, highly refined methods of 
formal analysis, goal setting, and implementation strategies have been produced and have been very 
effective. In situations of tew conflict and low complexity, it is entirely appropriate to continue to use 
these strategies. 5 However, for complex and often conflktfol situations, a different approach is needed. 

Based on an extensive review of ideas about change strategies for complex situations, we suggest that 
states consider an approach for moving kotward on reshaping their education system that consists of tfcee 
components, all premised on collaboration and inclusion. First we must move toward a shared vision of 
what the education sysiem should look like and why that vis^ We need to understand when 

to embrace diversity and interdependence and when to try to eliminate it Second, we must stimulate 
productive and meanfinftit action that starti to make that vision a reality thmtif hout *h* f*t»™ Third, 
we must have reflection for sensemaldne - ie_ ways to rriteet on our progress *nd make «f 
what happens as people begin to act to implement the vfeort 

These are not linear steps, however. This approach is more like managing a three»ring drais where the 
emphasis on each ring shifts based on complex orchestration, where the rings sometimes overlap and blend 
together, and, above all, where actions of those involved, though guided by a common sense of theme, are 
not folly predicted or controlled. Simply put, its management requires creative thinking. 
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In these situations, no grand redesign can be articulated at the start; to the uninitiated, the methods 
appear fragmented, contradictory, and nonlinear. Yet upon closer examination, the underlying components 
of collaborate vision, action, and reflection are present, and progress is made. 

However, such strategies of change require committed orchestration, strategic involvement, clever 
communication approaches, and a long-term commitment to achieve the desired consequences. It is not 
muddling through. It is purposeful, proactive, conscious, skilled management that binds together the 
contributions of formal analyses, political and power theories, and psychological and organizational behavior 
concepts. It requires full immersion in the "mess" in order to gain understanding, listen to multiple points 
of view, embrace the diversity and complexity, and deal with strategic parts of the system. Despite its 
difficulty, it seems our best hope. 



Building a Shared Vision 

A shared vision of an equitable and effective education system in which all students are learning more, 
thinking better, and are more actively engaged needs to be built among many people. Because the existing 
industrial model of schooling is so familiar to so many people, it is extremely difficult to build new images 
in people's minds of what the schools and supporting structures should look like. It is analogous to trying 
to have people understand what an automobile is when they are only familiar with horse-drawn buggies. 
The vision needs to be widely shared because so many types ^f people have impact on the system - the 
public business leaders, educators, state leaders, and so on. 

Nearly all of us deeply involved in the education reform movement are tempted to give our answer of what 
the schools should look like. We contend, however, that there is no one ri^ht answer in this quest. 
Rather, we need to provide people with the best ideas available to stimulate their thinking, gain multiple 
perspectives of people involved or affected in different ways by education, and help people recognize that 
fundamental notions About education have to change. 

As we proceed in this direction, we expect that the structure of the education system will end up looking 
fundamentally different Although we cannot fully predict what the structure and character of the 
education system needs to be like, we can make some educated guesses based on what is known about the 
structures of organizations and the pressures for changes in the nature of education. Our guesses are of 
three types: ones related to organizational structure and processes, ones related to what is taught, and, 
finally, ones related to how teaching and learning are conducted. 

In terms of structure, we expect an infrastructure that attends to the gaps between organizations and 
units and rethinks organizational boundaries. Today's problems and challenges do not respect 
organizational or even national boundaries. In the United States, for example, we are becoming more and 
more skilled in the art of management within organizations and hierarchies, moving toward a fine blend of 
authority and shared decisionmaking. The infrastructure for working across the boundaries of 
organizations and units, however, is our great weakness, the uncharted water. The infrastructure to "mind 
the gap" (as they say when you step onto the London subway) is fundamentally different than the 
infrastructure within a bureaucratic organization. 

The infrastructure must be fundamentally different from most organizational structures: it must be based 
on inclusion and rooted in collaboration (not competition), distributed leadership (not authoritarian 
leadership), flexibility of processes and structures (not rigidity and repetition), and approaches to change 
appropriate for a turbulent environment (not only the linear models designed for stable environments). 
Competition, authoritarian leadership, rigidity, repetition, and linearity will not be eliminated but rather 
are expected to be in the background rather than the foreground of the new educational structure. 
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^^^S^^T KtmC ^ <he education sy5tem " to be less hierarchical, with a new 
consciousness of the significance of how and what we choose to standardize what we leave t» «£«SL , 

^^ ^^nTi^ C ^ that ' 15 "^nonal work becomes more complicated. therebaS 
IZrS *S^?v ? °f work processes outputs, and/or skills, and finaHy? mutual 

SSLrtS?3^SLS!. e ? UC ! t,0nai refonn discu *' ons « ***** 6°™™* ^ attention to 
of «riS?l (StUdent P^ 0 ™*** *«essment) and standardization of skills (especially those 
of teachers and pnncipals). but mutual adjustment - among top^Jown, centralizing preaure* tottom V? 

to attend to the interplay of these forces as we seek a new infrastructure for education. 

I^^nl^nT^ Cr ° S$ * r0,e membe «hip drawn from sectors that have previously had little 
commumcanon (boundary-spanning groups) and special forums for discussion and debate a^d the shan.n, 
of aconwon duecnon and vision will need to be increasingly used toSpa^^oge^Sh^ ? * 
previously been isolated. This style recognizes conflict and mcnages it bylenmgSe^ dXT 

SSS^X£fS^ WWl ,* e gM,S ° f mUtUaI u "^dSg and ££££ oTTla-goal 
T . TheX mforTnal «™«ures used in building the vision are also actually plartu a 

mto^rS 

Now. in terms of what is taught, we expect that an education system more in keeping with today's world 
SLSHE SSI *? "1 COntent but thit coinmunication, S Sng 
£2 SIS ^ 5 /° r ?' StUdentS ** " d aduIls 1 * 0 *» k baskand 

SaSanl the S£ ^^oSL^f/L 501 " m0Vin « ** « - fo ^ween the 

pans ana tne wnoJe. Higher order thinking wJl be an integral part of the education of aU students 

available information and helping students develop schema to organize the bits and pfecesthar arean 

democratic society, again how individual parts combine to make a whole. ^ 

t?^Jl k ^ pusm redpk5nts of thc techniques of today. For example, 
nuddte school and high school students are likely to be more involved in teaming activities thaTaho 
benefit their community. We would also see greater emphasis on cooperative learning. 

SIS SSJrfJS ££±5 ^ tn ? dtobc ^"ed as people within a state focus on developing a 
snarea vision of the- transformed education system appropriate for their state. 

Developing a shared vision of a transformed education system is no simple task. As wt tove studied the 

szr.rs5 sse^ssett ™ - £££££ 

need to be truly heard and uriderstoodbyotr«irrvolvedpartiesasatostepin 
the transformation of our vision of education. ^ 

2 £ ^j-gjffg^ and cagabJg wwnte keep reffnini the fea Msg »f wfaaj thf lflTT 1 1f ^ 
SS.SSSS? *52" d °° ^ mall its detail, a group of people needs to keep synthafeng and 

onawstatessituatioti. This group ofpeopfe needs to attend carefully to inclusion because aU 
perspectives must be included in the development of a vision for a shared future. 
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3. PCQPlC dlffctlv experience the type of learning and environment that is tying esnou^ in 
the schools. To the extent that people can experience the new type of learning and environment 
and personally recognize how much more they can learn, the more likely it is that they will grasp 
the importance of the change. For example, if meetings are conducted where people are actively 
involved rather than passively observing, they can begin to see how the rate and nature of learning 
changes. 

4. More and more people fj eveloo awareness and commitment . To establish a new norm for the 
education system, increasing numbers of people must become aware of and committed to the 
change. Careful communication strategies are needed to accomplish the adjustment in people's 
views. 

5. Credibility is built through changing symb ols and wavs of talking about the schools. Public officials, 
other leaders, and respected citizens can be extremely influential in building credibility (or 
undermining credibility) by the way they use symbols and talk about schooSs. 

6- New viewpoints are legitimized and tactful shifts are made at kev moments . Leaders must 
understand how personal and organizational change typically proceeds and strategically legitimize 
new viewpoints to build the new vision. 

7. Partial solutions are implemented to sen/ c as building blocks. To the person unfamiliar with the 
overall change process, a partial solution can look very weak or unimportant Yet if it is 
strategically undertaken within the context of a larger view of changing the education system, it 
can be very powerful in reshaping people's views of education. 

8. Political support is continually broadened. Any major change in a system as broad and significant in 
society as the education system is going to affect the power base (real or imagined) of many people. 
People who feel they are losing power must be shown how they can adjust, avoid the loss in the 
new system, or even gain power, especially through developing a broader understanding of what 
constitutes power. As they adjust their perspective on power, they are more likely to give the 
necessary political support to the new approach. 

9. Opposition is co-opted or neutralized. Some people may never be fully supportive of the new 
approaches. Leaders will need to move forward in ways that dampen their opposition. 



Stimulating Productive and Meaningful Action 

The building of a shared vision in and of itself typically begins to motivate people to action that will 
make that vision a reality. However, other stimulators of action are needed as well We have identified 
at least 10 "energizers" that can be used to encourage productive and meaningful action. 

Energizer 1: Harnessing self-interest. Many people act as though self-interest and the interests of the 
collectivity or organization are mutually exclusive. However, it does not have to be that way. Paying 
attention to what people want and what they are concerned about is a step in the direction of imagining 
the future* 

Success in ameliorating an overriding problem is dependent on namessing the energies of multitudes of 
individuals. What sparks engagement of a given person might be a task she or he needs to do anyway, a 
set of relationships that needs to be built or repaired, a desire for professional and personal growth, or 
just the prospect of having some fun; with any luck, it is a combination of all these. Most people want 
to do a good job, to have impact, so self-interest may even be engaged if individuals perceive an 
opportunity really to make a difference, to accomplish a larger purpose ~ or vision. 
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Energuer 2: ffmpKIinf This energizer is an antidote to the busyness that takes on a life of its 
own. It if. using the larger purpose to find linkages, overlaps, and concentricity that exist in the tasks of 
one individual and across the tasks of many individuals in the same domain. It is also packing more than 
one meaning into a task so that for a small amount of extra energy - or none at all - therecan be a 
more sgruOcant outcome. The same kind of energy people put into negative games that undermine the 
direction can be put into positive games: getting two-fere, three-fere, and four-fere. This does not mean 
working harder or longer hours; it means working smarter, as the saying goes, or exponentially. 

| E " ergizer 3: Actin g for CUmuli - fte imnrT ■ At the same rime one focuses on compacting tasks, one should 
be assessing one s actions for their contribution to the overall goal. One needs to have an understanding 
of what others are doing so that each can adjust somewhat to ensure that the resulting whole is bigger 
than the parts, that each action magnifies the benefits of the others. Likewise, the result of each task 
needs to be seen as only a resting place on a journey to a future that is always slightly beyond our grasp 
The tasks shouldn't be seen as ends in themselves. 

Moreover, we have seen that multiple small actions can create a large effect, especially when the 
individual actions are taken strategically. For example, one vocational technical school in the Northeast 

J25!? T^ , ,t$ w °. ffenn « s 5 nd d€C,ded that its Parity for action was writing. Each member of the 
faculty - from plumbing to science and math - agreed to do two activities related to writing; it was 
reported to be the first time that the entire faculty agreed to do something jointly. 

The faculty was amazed at the impact that the activities had on the students, who felt that the school 
was serious about writing. This gave them increased motivation to explore other activities, and they have 
organized a series of professional development activities to foster further steps. 

In science, too. researchers have acknowledged the heretofore uncalculated but possibly very large 
cumulative impact of small actions. 8 

Energize? <: R«ttting Conflict . The competitive world we live in leads us all to believe that there is 
oiuy one right way. only one truth, only one winner, and so on. However, multiple perspectives remind us 
that each offers a version of reality - each needing to be understood in order to build a metatruth. One 
can move from there to the kinds of action that will address the whole problem ~ and all the 
stakeholders* shares of it - rather than just one part of if Multiple perspectives are a potent force 
Because they offer us more information about an issue than any of us would have access to individually 
Moving one s focus from battling out "which one is right?" to "what's the overall picture?" allows more 
energy to be concentrated on the problem and its solution. When that happens, the vicious cycle of 
winning and losing can be transformed into joint forward movement 

Energizer* Enabling CTmniyniBtfQn- Communication is the main way we construct, reflect upon, and 
mirror reality; it is the major way we transfer meaning. We spend a lot of time these days collecting all 
types of data; much of it remains just than "undigested, undifferentiated observations, unvarnished facu." 9 
we speitf far more time "managing" (Le, "coping with") data and information than we do analyzing or 
plumbing its depth. 

Oi^nizatfora overwhetaied by data are discovering that they can leam a lot about themselves and others 
by wing sampling techniques for collecting data; they then spend proportionately more time setting the 
raw Ditsmto context, giving them meaning that enables them to know more about less, which actually 
means knowing more. 

Z^SSXS^ Y e v m * ss ? e " nd that allow others to fit the parts to the whole, to 

see their individual actions and those of others in a new light; they are communications that successfully 
attach mum-dimensional meaning and significance to activities and tasks. SensemaJdnc is an example of an 
enabling communication 
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Energizer 6: Fostering coherence fry focusing on the larger meaning . This energizer helps to make 
meaning by encouraging people to find the larger connections among things rather than proceeding in bus 
and pieces. It is related to Energizer #2, compacting tasks, and Energizer #5, enabling communication, but 
is aimed at building a whole out of what might otherwise appear to be fragmented or unconnected 
activities. The central offices of successful school districts assist individual schools by weaving together 
disparate federal, state, and local initiatives into a coherent fabric of intents and actions. State 
departments of education facilitate the operation of districts and schools to the extent that they move 
beyond categorical to integrated action, with each policy initiative conceived and implemented as pan of 
an articulated approach that guides statewide action. 

Energizer 7: Transforming reactivity to oroactivitv . The use of cooperative power rather than coercive 
power spreads responsibility and control among the multiple players. Enabling leaders do not "give up" 
power; they multiply it by helping individuals focus on what they need to do for impact in their respective 
situations rather than for approval from some higher authority. 

Energizer 8: Building knowledge and skills to undermrd change . Successful improvement efforts are ones 
in which somebody has carefully measured the H amount of required change" - that is, the gap between 
what is and what should be - and has translated that into support and assistance for those involved. In 
almost all cases, this means professional development - not scattered, one-shot, inspirational sessions, but 
knowledge and skill-development activities that are carefully targeted to the needs of both the 
organization and the individuals. 10 

Energizer 9: Modeling desir ed behaviors as the Quickest wav to produce change. This energizer has been 
captured in the expression, "walk your talk"; practicing what one preaches is not only good for one's 
internal consistency, it makes it possible to transfer quickly behaviors that are hard to talk about For 
example, if people experience collaboration in a positive and useful way, they will be much more likely to 
consider collaboration in other settings. In like manner, teaches must themselves experience active 
learning before they can help their students to do the same. 

Energizer 10. Creating productive collaborations. Collaboration of any kind, let alone cross-role or cross- 
organizational collaboration, is considered time consuming, cumbersome, task multiplying, resource 
fragmenting, not related to one's main work, and, to be frank, likely to result in credit either being 
diluted or going to someone else. Such perceptions are particularly likely to be held when one is looking 
through the lens of traditional hierarchical power. However, well-established collaborations can motivate 
and inspire people, generating new ideas that would not otherwise result. Therefore, collaboration is an 
energizer as well as being a basic theme of the strategy for rebuilding. Successful cross-role and cross* 
organizational collaboration has the following attributes: 11 

• Trust between partners based on interdependence : Trust comes from mutual recognition of a need for 
partnerships in order to accomplish goals. Participants must agree that a new opportunity requiring 
partners exists, and the organizations must have sufficient capability and maturity to develop 
systematic linkages, 

• Authentic communication : It is essential to have a two-way exchange of information to enhance the 
public image of the partners! to encourage risk taking and to allow participants to learn from 
mistakes. 

• Goals, tools, and purposes: Collaboration should begin with an analysis of the problem from multiple 
perspectives and the action needed to solve it Resources available from the collaborators need to be 
determined, Goals should be defined, and it should be clear that results will be achieved more 
efficiently with partners than alone. The "big picture* behind the goals and purposes must be clear. 
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• power yxd . wjih mvnul tOSS® Participants must be skilled in the collaboration process and 
overcome feelings of independence or dependency. There must be an equitable exchange amone 
collaborators wjth visible and mutually enhancing outcomes. 

Hindrances to effective collaboration include internal confusion and conflict that prevents successful trust 
building; territorial conflicts or incompatibility between partners' organizations; doubts as to the utility of 
the goals or vision ora high monetary, social, or "ego" cost; and poor performance history of some of the 
partners or lirtle knowledge and few skills in the collaborative process. «*"neortne 

Once energy has been stimulated, it needs to be guided to productive action. Although it is important to 
allow people the freedom to act as seems right for their situation, the orchestration ofthe proceeds 
to use the cnerp to shape the consensus and coalitions that will make the shared vision a reality. It is 
important to: 

1 Solidify progress ^ a t h« bexn madr . Care must be taken to move to new activities that do not 
undermine the progress made by an earlier set of activities. 

1 Cr«tc pockets of commitment based on positive results jshjgvej People need to see positive results 
to have a sense that progress is being made. The positive results motivate people to continue. 

1 Mflli i gg coalitions to empower ocoole at all i we f< Reformers frequently talk of teacher 
empowerment, but systemwide change is highly unlikely unless people at all levels are truly 
f™ f ** Cred 10 ""y, 001 J** responsibilities in ways that give them the sense that they are making 
the new vision a reality. Particular attention needs to be given to people such as school board 
members, community members, parents, superintendents, and principals. Coalitions can be extremely 
important in the emoowermcnf nrnrj»« 3 



4. 



5. 



important in the empowerment process. 

Find and reward champions - We are fortunate in education to have a history of recognirion 
programs. These programs are just one tool that can be used in new ways to reward people who are 
playing significant roles in transforming the education system. 

Ejoft consensus (yes, not all consensus is helpful) that interferes w ith the long-term dynamic process 
of improvement and renewal. 



Implicit in the strategy of stimulating action is a very different notion of power and leadership than the 
authoritative, hierarchical one that exists in many organizations. 

Many people are writing about the need for a change in our conception of power. 13 In the traditional 
view, power is defined as the probability that a person or group can enforce its will despite resistance A 

rmSSf i l* SSUrM 7° ^ " *>me wfll have it and others will not. Some will win. some 
win lose, competitive, adversarial, controlling, manipulative, directive - these are the characteristics of 
interactions. 

™!^?!t? nS *^^. i "^ e P«xJ«jce was of le» importamcc. these approaches worked for many groups, 
organizations, and individuals. Control over individuals within an organization is possible; but exercising 
power over individuals outside one's organization or in a multi-organizational field is a major challenae, 
because sanctions are much more difficult to sustain. The view of power for today's interdependent 
environment is a mobilizing power, one characterized by leadership that creates an organizational vision, 
energizes people into action and emphasizes negotiating and bargaining to create win-win solutions, 
decentralized decisionmaking, worker involvement, and getting results. Here the "power comes from choice 
£d^ f S°!!, r *?* r . raani P u,ation w control."** These are the ways of thinkinc about power that 
leao to the establishment of new norms and perspectives that can handle the stresses and strains of a 
turbulent environment and perhaps even reduce that turbulence. 
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faflyrtjngfor Sensemaking 



Individuals need to step back from the daily routine to reflect on a) the larger purpose of their actions b) 
the connections and fit between their actions and those of others and c) next steps. What we have called 
sensemaJting is making time to do that. While individuals could (and should) engage in this behavior on 
their own, having multiple perspectives brings both more and different information to bear along with 
different sets of analytical and synthesizing skills. The result is a better reckoning, a more accurate 
reading on the situation than would otherwise be the case. Sensemaking operates on multiple parameters, 
then. It should include among other things: both global and linear thinking; big-picture and little-picture 
views; insider and outsider perspectives; past, present, and future orientations; oral and written 
communications; technical, psychological, sociological, and political insights; vision and task relationships; 
and multiple stakeholder perceptions. 

It has been said that a concept is useful when it differentiates reality. Sensemaking is an occasion for 
bringing collective information and knowledge to bear on the subject at hand, the better to differentiate 
and therefore get a handle on that reality that swims all around us. It has a centering effect. 

In the sensemaking process, we have found that it is especially crucial to ask the following questions: 

1. Is the vision being refined and made more fitting for the situation? Are more and more people 
grasping its meaning and importance? 

2. Are we expanding awareness and commitment to the vision? 

3. Are we experiencing successes? Is what we are doing working? How do we know? How can we 
cell others? 

4. Are we "minding the gaps?" Are we blending effectively the multiple perspectives? 

5. Is the energy of people still at a high enough level to keep going? 

6. Is empowerment of people at all levels occurring? Who is getting left out? 

7. Are people throughout the effort learning to think better? 

8. Are we attending to unanticipated consequences? 
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ySiSKSSISy u"?^ 11 rcquire$ P** ta a varier > of «*» both **thin and outside 
a state who are committed to building a new and self-renewing education system that can function fa 

SSKl ' ^ tfUt adU,tS ^ "* SWd " tS S«2 fact the 

^SL^^mS 1 ^. *V° 1 1 * Wn a ^ en state 10 ad i' u « that state's system, we propose 
that the approach used include at least three types of activities that typically are fairly weak or 
nonensten in most states. These activities need to be undertaken in ways that begin to open up the 

iS^SS^rT* and enhancing its valuab,e features * w,e **« il "h«S£y to 
shed the dysfuncnonal parts, the pans that should not be included in the new system. ppora5n,ty t0 

The three activities are: 

1. Establishing moderating and centering groups 

2. Establishing system-linked pilot efforts at different places in the system 

3. Modifying system characteristics 

Moderating and Centering firwn 

l^'l^L™ '«ommend the establishment of what we refer to as "moderating and centering groups" 
ZEZfZf ? T 5 tend 10 modcratc narr0w actives and where people ke^TeKng 
t£l £7 ^* ™° n bdn| devc!oped for the xh00 ^ We *o««d ^anumlStfsuch 

'"I 8 "' 6 ^ f0CU3ed 0n 8tattwide ^me on individual SSSjLe. 

- with links among them in the form of individuals. Trist reports the operation of a number of such 
groups working on metaproblems in fields other than education.'* Although we "JESS* Elaborate 
iSXuHS^f J" 0 ?™** ** ^ roup or MCG, as we call it. we do want to poin out 
JZT^i e,e ; ent t Baaed on ^ understandings gained about groups over recent years that** 
SSE? "? * tIm> '! "J ? np0rtant rhJt ffiembers of the ™ regarded bytheir rol" 
£3 E^ZIKiS? : i™*??' ^ SffticU,ate we " t] ^ws of their fellow roie 
group members. On the other hand, they must be willing and able to adjust their perspective as thev araso 
more fully the changing nature of today's world and the *ews of other rile group holdWXS 

*« the vwon and actions are formulated. The meeting of multiple realities in a group where 

b^TJ ^ f ° r . n0re ** m0rc and fofward critical to breatang tne 

barriers of the current limits of our stratum, vision, and actions. * 

neSTto ^^^L^^T 6 * and ***** ta a ««npti"g changes 

g^t£t^32SSJSS2 2? Sf e 0UUidc ihC ™ e t0 ^ iden ^ *• « I range of 
E^^l^^^f" m MCG - 11x1 11 take extensive discussions with people behind She 
ajnesor umnvotved m the education bureaucracy to find the people who would be eSly efftctrvT 

SEE?* J™*?*'*' dist ™ staff; state and local school board members, legislators from both Houses 

hShSJLiS w ^ CatIOn P" 80 " 061 ' h^her education institutions, governing boards, the governor, and 
5^ factors wch " Prgwi^tionaf representation, the daily duties o ^thVpwpSJved 

3f? T^T* iMinet6 ,0 * *"» ■ BBOUnfc Above all, the groupmThVv^S 
number of indroduals who are ready to move beyond narrow concerns of turf. toCtodmi d^SbSi 
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They are, by and large, men and women who are not preoccupied with formal power or getting 
their names in the newspapers, people whose concern exceeds their confusion and may even 
preempt their egos, because they are busy (and having fun) doing something that hasn't been 
done before. But what makes them the shock troops of the get-it-all together profession is, 
above all, their overriding concern for the general outcome of their efforts. 16 

Such a group is likely to be led best by a small steering committee of its own members with the 
involvement of a few people from outside the state who are well connected to what is happening in other 
states as other groups undertake changes in their education system. They also need to be well connected 
to a wide array of researchers and creative thinkers working on various factors that could have impact on 
how the education system might be effectively adjusted. These outside people also need to be able to nelp 
mobilize resources that can assist the MCG. These outside people should also be able to represent the 
developing work of the MCG to national networks and groups that are shaping the national rnd public view 
of how the education system needs to be transformed. 



Svstem-tinked Pilot Efforts 

Topically, pilot efforts operate as isolated activities within a school, district, or state agency and are 
treated as a "project" that can come or stay with little impact on the total organization or system. If the 
intent is to change the education system fundamentally, pilot efforts need to be designed in such a way 
that the pilot activities not only initiate changes in the targeted organization - be it classroom or state 
agency ~ but also inform and involve people in other parts of the system who need to modify their 
activities to create the climate necessary to support the new ways of operating. For example, it is 
important that the redesigned classrooms and schools are able to concentrate on the changes they need to 
make rather than having to spend considerable energy being at odds with the rest of the educational 
system. 

In this sense, pilot efforts are no! fragments of activity but microcosms of the vision, of the strategy we 
are proposing. TTiey are like the fractals that have been discovered and described in the new science of 
chaos. 17 As a fractal, the strategy - collaborative vision, action, reflection ~ can operate from the 
macro-level down to the smallest behavior. 

Recent work in one state illustrates the type of pilot design needed as a part of an overall effort to 
impact the system significantly. In this case, districts volunteered to participate in a consortium to enact 
a new vision of the skills, knowledge, attitudes, and attributes of all high school graduates. The vision 
had been developed by a broadly based group of educators and citizens. The districts participating in the 
consortium selected areas that would move them toward the new vision of a well-educated graduate. 
Personnel from the state department of education and regional service centers were also participants in 
the consortium, not to tell districts what they should do but to look at what they themselves need to do 
differently to collaborate with schools and districts to make changes throughout the education system. 

Another approach is being used in several states where funds have been made available for schools to 
structure for better teaching and learning. In these cases, the unions, district, and state have to agree to 
waive any rules or regulations that the schools request Such an approach then encourages the nonschoo! 
components of the education system to rethink how they need to restructure their activities and views of 
their roles and responsibilities. 



Modifying System Chfirrffiftofto 

As the moderating and centering groups begin to grasp more deeply and fully the nature of the changes 
needed in the education system and as pilot efforts in schools and classrooms demonstrate more 
appropriate teaching and learning, the type of changes needed throughout the education system should 
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An example comes from one state where the testing and assessment people in the state department of 
education work closely with curriculum people to think about the impact of statewide tests on curriculum. 
The state likewise works closely with local districts to understand what they would like to learn from 
testing programs. Activities become user-centered rather than task-driven. Overarching all these stands 
of effort is a policy vision focused on achieving equity of schooling outcomes at high levels - higher 
order thinking, for example. 

In the same state, a district and community, concerned that their curriculum was overcrowded, has 
undertaken what might be called a centering and focusing effort to determine what their real priorities are 
and how to configure for them, They want the experiences their children and young people have in school 
to constitute a whole rather than bits and pieces. For them, too, the components need to relate to the 
larger picture. 

To proceed in this work, they are learning the skills of facilitation and participatory group process, 
learning effective ways to get everyone in on the act without having to have everyone at every meeting. 

Even in such a state, cross-level, multi-organizational capacity and participatory processes are only 
minimally developed. For example, state or district agencies still too often act in their own self-interest 
rather than on behalf of all the stakeholders in education; they operate as paternalistic solution-givers, as 
though they are the only ones who can figure out the answer to the problem, rather than in a way that 
all perspectives become a part of the solution. In such a situation, as Peter Drocker has observed, "Each 
institution pursues its own specific goal. But who then takes care of the common weal?** 18 Hie answer is 
that we all must. 



None of us can expect to asi on more than a tiny corner of the great complexity. But in our 
interrelated society, itself part of an uncompromisingly interdependent world, we have to think 
about the whole complexity in order to act relevantly on any part of it. 19 

The strategy we have described is neither a quick fix nor a one-shot effort. It must become an inherent 
part of the way we function. The strategy is one that cannot operate solely by communications up and 
down the formal hierarchical or bureaucratic lines. It is highly dependent on effective, authentic misted 
communications among peers working in a variety of settings and among people with differing loles where 
each is viewed with respect and with a responsibility to change in ways that increase the understanding 
and actuality of the new vision of the education system. 

Such communication is especially important in times of major transition because many people are trying 
hew approaches and gaining insights to both anticipated and unanticipated consequences of actions, 
implications for consequences of actions, implications for next steps, and conditions that affect success 
that need to be personally shared and discussed. Of course, "diseases" can also spread quickly among 
groups. Thus, key people in the groups must be asking tough questions and thoughtfully probing to ensure 
that experiences and ideas transmitted via the groups are critiqued and viewed from multiple perspectives. 

The above activities all need to be operating simultaneously and strategically as the change effort 
proceeds. These activities are, of course, not the only ones that need to be undertaken, but they z.4 
essential ones that are frequently not put in operation because they are not a regular part of the existing 
hierarchical system. 

So to answer the questions that readers may have about next steps, we can say that the place to begin is 
where ycu can, with the people who are affected. While this paper reflects on the issue more than it 
offers specific strategies for forging ahead, we have tried to offer some helpful suggestions, (e4* the 10 
energizers to action in the first part of this paper). As\d we can assure you that our visions and 
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Let us emphasize that a strategy to focus on the shared future is not a do-good approach. It is pure 
pragmatism. We have run out of room to move on. leaving behind problems for others to deal with. The 
rallying cry at the iwie of the American revolution - that we must all hang together or else we shall all 
surely hang separately - is more compelling today than it was then. Our new frontier is bringing the 
inter-personaJ. the task, and the larger purpose together as we enact the future. 
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Abstract 

Living Systems Process Analysis is a methodology that 
enables one to assess operational deficiencies and 
strengths in any type of organization by analyzing its 
critical information and matter-energy processes. The 
major advantages of the methodology are: (1) it enables 
one to examine a very large number of organization 
management functions and performance variables 
simultaneously, (2) it provides a framework for 
synthesizing and interpreting the complex interactions of 
these functions and variables regardless of the 
organization's specific goals, activities, or products, 
and (3) it yields both qualitative and quantitative 
performance data that facilitate important followup in 
designing and planning improvements. This paper describes 
a current research effort to develop and refine Living 
Systems Process Analysis as a methodology for assessing 
school effectiveness. It also describes a design 

component that could enable school personnel to use 
process performance data in designing and implementing 
systemwide school improvement. 



Introduction 

Living Systems Theory (Miller 1978) postulates that we can 
characterize any biological or social system by the way it 
processes information and matter-energy. In organizations, 
effective information processing and use of matter-energy (i.e., 
resources in the form of personnel, money, materials, and 
facilities) are postulated as critical to an organization's 
survival and indicative of its overall health or quality. Living 
Systems Theory is a useful model for both analyzing organizational 
performance because it provides a framework of important processes 
and variables for measuring quality and effectiveness. 

Living Systems Process Analysis , initially developed by Ruscoe 
and associates at the University of Louisville (Ruscoe et al. 
1985), is a methodology intended to make the critical processes and 
process variables of Living Systems Theory operational. The 
methodology is based on the theoretical perspective that variations 
in organizational performance and effectiveness are reflected in 
differences in the ways critical information and matter-energy are 
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processed. Thus, analyzing these processes, a researcher or a 
manager can assess operational strengths and weaknesses in any type 
of organization. The major advantages of this analysis methodoloay 
are that (U it enables one to examine a very large number of 
organization management functions and performance variables 
simultaneously; (2) it provides a framework for synthesizing and 
interpreting the complex interactions of these functions and 
variables regardless of the organization's specific goals, 
activities, or products; and (3) it yields both qualitative and 
quantitative performance data that facilitate important followup in 
designing and planning improvements. 

Our purpose here was to improve the capacity of school 
administrators and staff to engage in building-level performance 
assessment and improvement design. To do this, we adapted Living 
Systems Process Analysis and made it more operational for use in 
schools by: (1) identifying quantitative measures for assessing 
systems processes and functions, (2) developing suitable data 
collection instruments, and (3) designing a followup methodology 
that utilized critical process data as a basis for school 
improvement design and planning. 



The Compatibility Problem Between Organizational Research and 

School Research 

At the beginning of our research effort, we identified three 
general shortcomings of previous school research that motivated us 
to choose Living Systems Theory as a useful model for analyzing 
organizational effectiveness in schools: (1) school effectiveness 
research had, by and large, ignored the significance of information 
processing variables as key determinants of success; (2) a lack of 
quantitative process models and methodologies useful for school 
effectiveness assessment existed; and (3) researchers had failed to 
develop compatible models or theoretical frameworks for comparing 
organizational effectiveness data from school and nonschool 
settings. I elaborate briefly on these shortcomings below. 

Information-Processing Variables Ignored 

For over three decades, organizational researchers have paid 
considerable attention to information-processing variables. A 
review of the literature during this period reveals that the 
information processing facets most frequently discussed and 
investigated are directionality of information flow (Crane 1967, 
Graves 1972), accuracy and distortion of information (Crane 1967, 
Erickson and Pedersen 1966, Killworth and Bernard 1976, Mehrabian 
and Reed 1968, O'Reilly and Roberts 1977, Read 1S62, Wilensky 
1967), clarity and ambiguity of information (Crane 1967, Daft and 
Macintosh 1981, Eilon 1968, Erickson and Pedersen 1966, Melcher and 
Beller 1967, Rader 1981, Roberts and O'Reilly 1974), modalities 
used in transmitting information (Eilon 1968, Lawler, Porter, and 
Tenenbaum 1968, McCleary 1968, Roberts and O'Reilly 1974), and 
openness of information flow and gate-keeping mechanisms (Davis 
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1968, Erickson and Pedersen 1966, Melcher and Beller 1967, O'Reilly 
and Roberts 1977, Roberts and O'Reilly 1974, Rosen and Tesser 1970, 
Russell 1982, Schmuck, Runkel and Langmeyer 1969, Valentine 1981). 

In addition, researchers have been keenly interested in 
information-processing models. This interest appears to be based 
on (1) an increasingly accepted view of organizations as 
information-processing systems (Argyris and Schon 1978, Connolly 

1977, Galbraith 1977, Huber, O'Connell and Cummings 1975, Miller 
1955, Morgan 1986, Porter and Roberts 1976, Simon 1947) and (2) a 
recognition that to survive, an organization must be able to make 
accurate assessments of its relevant environments (Thompson 1967), 
process information to make decisions (Cyert and March 1963), and 
coordinate and control its subunits and members (Galbraith 1977, 
March and Simon 1958, Weick 1976). From these perspectives, the 
capability to receive, process, and transmit information become at 
least crucial if not the most essential organizational functions. 

Despite the growing interest among organizational researchers 
in information-processing variables and models as a way of 
explaining or differentiating organizational effectiveness, school 
researchers — as evident from recent summaries of research — have 
tended to account for differences in organizational effectiveness 
by an incongruous mixture of structure, process, and outcome 
related variables. School researchers have also failed to develop 
underlying theoretical perspectives for these variables, provide 
adequate accounting, or develop useful measures for important 
information-processing variables. For example, typical summaries 
of school effectiveness research have identified the following 
determinants or factors: 

o Instructional management — time on task (Block 1980, 
Fisher et al. 1980), class size (Filby et al . 1980, Glass and Smith 

1978, Smith and Glass 1979), curriculum alignment (Levine and Stark 

1982) , curriculum content and organization (Purkey and Smith 1983), 
evaluation/feedback mechanisms (Brophy and Good 1974), and learning 
task characteristics (Bossert et al. 1982). 

o School climate — staff expectations (Brookover and Lezotte 
1979), staff task orientation (Rutter et al. 1979), discipline 
(Rutter et al. 1979), safety (Rutter et al. 1979), staff 
cooperation/consensus (Purkey and Smith 1983), instructional 
leadership (see below), staff development (Purkey and Smith 1983), 
and parent participation (Armor et al. 1976, Purkey and Smith 

1983) . 

o Instructional leadership — setting instructional goals, 
active participation in decision-making, active participation in 
school coordination and control processes, and effective human 
relations (Bossert et al. 1982). 
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Although many of these determinants are obviouslv related to 
information-processing, researchers did not study this relationshio 
in any deliberate way nor, in many cases, even make it explicit 
Given the prominence of information-processing variables and models 
in the larger arena of organizational research, it appears that 
little knowledge has transferred from organizational research in 
nonschool settings to school effectiveness research. 

Lack of Quantitative Process Models and Methodologies 

Research on the relationship between inf ormation-Drocessing 
and organizational effectiveness has for the most part" produced 
only descriptive models and qualitative measures. For example, the 
organization research- literature provides many general 
prescriptions and strategies for improving or assessing 
information, communication, and decision-making processes without 
presenting specific performance criteria or quantitative 
performance indices by which one could accomplish such assessment 
(cf. Enckson and Pedersen 1966, Melcher and Beller 1967, Rader 
1981, Russell 1982). Several reasons for this dearth of 
quantitative measures have been suggested, including the difficulty 
of measuring processes versus the relative ease of measuring static 
(structural or outcome) variables (Roberts and O'Reilly 1974, Scott 
1977), the prohibitive amount of time and energy required to 
measure process variables (Farace and MacDonald 1974), and the 
tendency in Western cultures to favor outcome rather than process 
assessment (Morgan 1986). 

An obvious need exists for more quantitative methodologies 
that analyze organizational effectiveness processes. The 
development of such methodologies will, I believe, lead to more 
useful process -performance models that can then guide or facilitate 
research in a variety of organizational settings. 

Lack of Compatible Theoretical Frameworks and Models 

The study of organizational effectiveness in nonschool 
settings and the study of effective schools seem to have progressed 
along different paths. This has resulted in concepts and measures 
for analyzing organizational structures, processes, and outcomes 
that are incompatible. 

In organizational research, investigators have suggested the 
need to develop standard process measures that tney can then use 
for assessing different types of organizations (Roberts and 
0 Reilly 1974), standardized instruments and scales to measure 
specific dimensions of information-processing (Daft and Macintosh 
1981), and common frameworks for comparing information-processing 
variables or for analyzing and interpreting types of organizational 
problems (Banathy 1984, Brown 1966, Farace and Ma- Donald 1974, 
Melcher and Beller 1967). 

In school research, a clear need is present to develop 
theoretical models that relate information-processing variables to 
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well-publicized school-effectiveness factors (e.g., instructional 
management/ school climate, effective leadership), to typical 
outcome measures (e.g., tests of student achievement, principal and 
teacher performance assessments), and to multilevel interactions 
between district, buildings, and classrooms. 

Finally, we need to develop theoretical frameworks, 
methodologies, and measures useful to both organization and school- 
focused research in order to reduce the problem of 

noncomparability. Such compatibility would promote better transfer 
and use of knowledge between the two research streams. 

I believe that Living Systems Process Analysis offers several 
advantages that overcome the three general shortcomings in school 
research to date. 

o Living Systems Process Analysis provides a methodology that 
fills two important needs in school based research: (1) it 
describes and measures important information and matter-energy 
processes that determine school effectiveness, and (2) it 
facilitates multilevel analyses of school effectiveness (i.e., 
district support, building operations and management, and classroom 
instruction and learning) since the critical processes apply 
equally at all three levels. 

o Living Systems Process Analysis readily lends itself to the 
development of both qualitative and quantitative measures since the 
theory postulates 19 generic information/matter-energy processes 
and 36 generic process performance variables. These generic 
processes and process variables are useful as a basis for 
identifying related organization specific functions and variables 
and for devising appropriate assessment instruments. 

o The critical information and matter-energy processes cf 
Living Systems Theory considered to exist in all organizations, 
should provide a suitable framework and basis for developing 
compatible performance indicators and measures for all types of 
organizations. Previous applications of Living Systems Theory and 
Living Systems Process Analysis reported in the literature (see 
below) seem to bear this out. 



Applications of Living Systems Theory in Nonschool Settings 

Interest in general systems approaches and methodologies for 
analyzing and evaluating organization performance has been growing 
over the last several decades so that this focus is no longer 
limited to a few scholars or researchers. Today, systems 
approaches and methodologies for analyzing organizational 
effectiveness are increasingly sought after and used by social 
scientists, operations researchers, economists, and managers in 
government, military, business, and community organizations. 
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Similarly, Living Systems Theory and its potential 
applications are drawing increasing interest from scholars, 
scientists, administrators, and managers in a variety of 
disciplines and organizational settings. For example, this theory 
has already been instrumental in the following applications: the 
social service field (Hearn 1958); in modeling, analysis, and 
evaluation of community mental health and health delivery systems 
(Baker and 0 'Brian 1971, Bolman 1967, Burgess, Nelson, and Wallhaus 
1974, Pierce 1972); as a framework for assessing program 
effectiveness in community life (Weiss and Rein 1970); for the 
general study of organizations (Lichtman and Hunt 1971); to explain 
certain pathologies in organizations (Cummings and DeCotiis 1973), 
and in the development of corporate management seminars (Duncan 
1972, 1975). 

More recent research efforts attempt to develop a general 
methodology and instrumentation for applying Living Systems Theory 
to analyzing organizational effectiveness. This effort began in 
1978 with a series of studies that attempted to make the theory 
operational for use in U.S. Army battalions. One outcome of these 
military studies was the development of research instruments and 
techniques collectively called Living Systems Process Analysis . 
The process analysis is a methodology for collecting, analyzing, 
and interpreting organizational performance data obtained by 
examining the 19 critical information and matter-energy processes . 
of Living Systems Theory. A joint team of researchers from the 
Systems Science Institute of the University of Louisville and the 
TRADOC Systems Science Research Element of the U.S. Army developed 
the process analysis to examine the purpose of examining the 
operational effectiveness and combat readiness of army battalions , 
Using this methodology, researchers could identify various 
strengths and weaknesses in battalion information-processing and 
compare them on the basis of their information-processing 
efficiency (Merker and Ruscoe 1981; Peter and Ruscoe 1981; Ruscoe 
1981a, 1981b, 1981c, 1982; Ruscoe et al. 1985; Ruscoe, Giguet, 
Brown, Burnside, and Gary 1979). 

Because these studies were generally successful in showing 
significant relationships between the battalions' operational 
effectiveness and living systems critical processing, researchers 
undertook subsequent studies using process analysis. One explored 
U.S. Army combat simulations (Miller, Banathy, Cary, Fell, and 
Burkhalter 1984), while two others examined a large metropolitan 
transportation system and a hospital (Merker 1985). The military 
studies, the transportation and hospital applications also found 
significant relationships between living systems information- 
processing and perceptual measures of organizational effectiveness. 
Though the two studies employed small numbers of respondents and 
neglected to use corroborative outcome measures (as were used in 
the U.S. Army studies), one could reasonably conclude that the data 
showed promising evidence of how useful Living Systems Process 
Analysis could be in cross-organizational studies (Merker 1985). 
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School Feasibility Study 



In 1984-85, the Far West Laboratory conducted a feasibility 
study to determine if Living Systems Process Analysis (LSPA) could 
be adapted for use in analyzing school effectiveness (Mills 1985). 
We developed a questionnaire and two surveys to measure critical 
information processes using the same six process-performance 
variables the U.S. Army battalion study used (i.e. , volume, cost, 
clarity, usefulness, accuracy, timeliness). Our study did not 
examine critical matter-energy processes, however. Next, we 
selected 12 elementary schools that were divided into two groups 
based on high or low reputations for overall excellence within 
their respective districts and on high or low overall student 
achievement scores. We then administered the questionnaire and 
survey instruments and analyzed the data. The results showed 
significant differences between high and low groups in information- 
processing performance. More specifically, we obtained significant 
differences between high and low schools on 8 of 9 critical 
information processes when measured against four management areas 
(i.e., curriculum planning and development, inservice training, 
instruction and classroom management, staff supervision and 
support) . Furthermore, we also found significant differences 
between high and low schools for all 6 process-performance 
variables . 

Based on this school feasibility study and the findings of the 
U.S. Army, hospital, and transportation studies, we concluded that 
LSPA does indeed have potential as a methodology for analyzing 
critical processing performance in a variety of organizations. We 
realized, however, that a more comprehensive and quantitative set 
of LSPA measures -- using, for example, all 36 performance 
variables postulated by Living Systems Theory -- would still need 
to be developed in order to assess and diagnose more accurately 
management and operational problems that impede school 
effectiveness . 

I next describe the research effort to develop a more 
accurate, quantitative LSPA methodology and to extend that 
methodology to include improvement design as well. 



School 'Effectiveness Assessment 

In 1986, supported, in part, by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, the Far West Laboratory undertook further 
research to develop a quantitative process analysis methodology for 
assessing school effectiveness. This involved the following major 
tasks: (1) making generic living systems processes and process 
indicators (variables) operational for application to schools and 
(2) developing suitable data-collection instruments and data- 
analysis procedures that would enable school personnel to diagnose 
strengths and weaknesses in school operations. 
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Operational Process-Analysis Measures 

Living Systems Theory describes 19 critical subsystems: nine 
that process information (input transducer, internal transducerT" 
channel and net, decoder, associator, memory, decider, encoder/and 
output transducer); eight that process matter-energy (ingestor, 
distributor, converter, producer, matter-energy storage, extruder, 
motor, and supporter); and two that process both information and 
matter-energy (reproducer and boundary). 

We made these subsystems operational for application to 
schools as the following 15 critical processes: 

° Acquiring Information (input, internal transducer) 
bringing information into the system and receiving information from 
components within the system. Examples include requesting, 
locating, monitoring, observing, identifying, measuring, updating, 
conducting inventories. 

° Screening Information (boundary) — protecting the 
components of the system from environrental stresses by selectively 
either excluding or permitting information entry. Examples include 
ignoring, filtering, confirming, verifying, routing, restricting.' 

. ° Translati ng Information (decoder, encoder) — altering 
information inputs from outside the system for use within the 
system and altering information from within the system for use 
outside the system. Examples include restating, interpreting, 
summarizing. * 

° Communica ting Information (channel and net, output 
transducer) — providing routes for transmitting information to all 
parts of the system and transmitting information from within the 
system over channels into the systems 's environment. Examples 
include sending, circulating, using channels, reporting, 
presenting, providing feedback. 

. ° Storing and Retrieving Information (memory) — storing 
information in the system for different periods of time. Examples 
include filing, recalling, retrieving. 

0 Analyzin g Information (associator) — carrying out the 
learning process by forming enduring associations among items of 
information. Examples include reviewing, specifying, 
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defining/redefining, organizing, " grouping, sorting, compari 
classifying, analyzing, evaluating, predicting, projecting. 

° Applying Information (decider) — receiving information 
inputs from all system components and providing outputs for 
guiding, coordinating, and controlling the system. Examples 
include choosing, selecting, setting goals/objectives, establishing 
priorities, planning, scheduling, designing/redesigning, solving, 
resolving, approving, recommending, implementing, recognizing, 
providing encouragement, regulating, controlling. 
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o Acquiring Resources (ingestor) bringing resources into 
the system. Examples include receiving, hiring, transferring, 
ordering, replenishing, replacing, upgrading, 

o Screening Resources (boundary) — protecting the components 
of the system from environmental stresses by selectively excluding 
or permitting entry of resources. Examples include ignoring, 
protecting, routing, restricting. 

o Distributing Resources (distributor) — carrying inputs from 
outside the system or outputs from within the system around the 
system to each component. Examples include providing, sharing, 
allocating, restricting, shifting, discriplining, providing 
material rewards or incentives. 

o Creating and Adapting Resources (converter) — changing 
resource inputs into more useful forms. Examples include making, 
building, producing, transforming, modifying, changing, upgrading, 
creating, adapting , 

o Using/Maintaining Resources (producer) — synthesizing 
system inputs or converter outputs for purposes of growth, damage 
repair, or component replacement. Examples include reproducing, 
duplicating, using, applying, maintaining, repairing. 

o Storing/Retrieving Resources (matter-energy storage) 
storing resources over time and retrieving them. Examples include 
storing, supplying . 

o Transmitting Resources (extruder) sending resources out 
of the system as products or waste. Examples include shipping, 
sending, removing, discarding, transferring, turning over. 

o Maintaining Spatial Relationships (supporter) — maintaining 
spatial relationships between system components so they can 
interact properly. Examples include physical layout and 
arrangement, component separation, pathways. 

Since the feasibility study was our first attempt to make LSPA 
operational for use in schools, we had been guided primarily by the 
research methods and instrumentation the University of Louisville 
and Army Research Institute used in their groundbreaking study on 
U.S. Army battalions. We subsequently concluded, though, that the 
feasibility study was somewhat limited for two reasons: ( 1 ) we had 
only attempted to question school personnel about critical 
processes generally without relating these processes to more 
familiar and specific school contexts and functions; and (2) our 
attempt to measure complex information processes using only six 
performance variables lacked in depth. We resolved to correct 
these deficiencies by making the following improvements. 
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o We expanded the analysis to include all 9 information 
processes, all 8 matter-energy processes, and one 
information/matter-energy process postulated by Living Systems 
Theory. 2 

o We increased the pool of variables used to measure the 
performance of critical information and matter-energy processes 
from 6 to 44, thereby using all 36 of the generic variables Livinq 

Systems Theory postulates plus additional variables the 

organizational research literature suggested to us. 

o We developed a specific set of data measures that related 
critical processes directly to 16 key management areas that are 
familiar to school personnel and of major concern to school 
administrators and teachers. These key management areas are: 

- School needs assessment 

- School organization and scheduling 

- Administrative/management practices and methods 

- School finances and budgets 

- Curriculum content, scope, and sequence 

- Classroom organization and management 

- Instructional methods and procedures 

- Student achievement 

- Student special needs 

- Student attendance 

- Student conduct and discipline 

- Teacher evaluation 

- Staff development 

- Relations with district 

- Relations with parents 

- Relations with community/outside agencies 

Generally speaking, the process analysis is carried out by 
analyzing critical information and matter-energy processes as they 
relate to these 16 key management areas. 

Figure 1 presents a graphic overview of the school-focused 
process analysis. 
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Figure 1 

School -Focused Living Systems Process Analysis 



LSPA Critical Processes (15) 

o Acquiring information 
o Screening information 
o Translating information 
o Communicating information 
o Storing/retrieving i 
o Analyzing information 
o Applying information 

o Acquiring resources 
o Screening resources 
o Distributing resources 
o Creating/adapting res 
o Using/maintaining res. 
o Storing/retrieving res. 
o Transmitting resources 

o Maintaining spatial 

relationships 




Process 
Performance Variabl 
(44) * 



Key Management Areas 
(16) 

o Needs assessment 

o Organization/schedulg . 

o Administration/mgmt ♦ 

o Finances/budgets 

o Curriculum 

o Classroom management 

o Instruction 

o Student achievement 

o Student special needs 

o Student attendance 

o Conduct/discipline 

o Teacher evaluation 

o Staff development 

o District relations 

o Parent relations 

o Community relations 





* The number of process variables examined in assessing a particular 
critical-process/management-area "cell" will vary. 
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Data Collection Instruments and Procedures 

We initially developed two types of data collection 
instruments — an interview questionnaire and a rating 
questionnaire that conformed to the requirements of the Drocess 
analysis described above. 

o The interview questionnaire asked respondents to provide 
qualitative information about key school management areas. The 
open-ended questions were intended to provide a variety of 
background details about school operations and processes that we 
could use to interpret the quality of critical information and 
matter-energy processing. 

o The rating questionnaire asked respondents to provide 
quantitative data about familiar school management activities and 
operations as they related to the critical information and matter- 
energy processes. The rating questionnaire used 5-point Likert 
scales, each tailored to a specific school activity and process 
variable (e.g., adequacy, clarity, cooperation, frequency, 
importance, difficulty, reliability, and so on.) 

Project staff developed the two questionnaires in prototype 
form and revised them several times before presenting them to 
educators for review. The reviewers were school principals and 
teachers representing elementary, intermediate, and secondary 
levels. As a result of these reviews, we discarded the open-ended 
interview questionnaire, revised many of its items, and 
incorporated them in various forms into the rating questionnaire. 
The primary reasons for combining the questionnaires were to reduce 
the response time and burden to school staffs and to simplify the 
data analysis and interpretation process to both the Laboratory and 
school staff. The expanded questionnaire now includes 110 data 
items of three types: performance ratings, check-off options, and 
percentage estimates. 

The procedure for administering the questionnaire to school 
staff is similar to that used in the feasibility study. School 
staff are given a standard introduction and instructions for 
completing the questionnaire. After all their questions are 
answered, they are asked to fill out the questionnaire and are told 
not to discuss their answers with anyone during the process. They 
are allowed to skip items that they are unfamiliar with or do not 
understand. If time is short, they are given the option of 
completing the questionnaire at home and returning it to a 
designated person at the school the next day. 

School performance data from the critical process analysis are 
prepared and presented in composite graphs — one for each critical 
process — which display average ratings (means) and degrees of 
agreement (standard deviations) for all staff. The data obtained 
from the checkoff option and percentage estimate items are used to 
provide further details and understanding about school operations 
but are not displayed in the composite graphs. All three types of 
data items — ratings, checkoff options, percentage estimates — 
are used in followup data analysis and interpretation activities 
rnT r with school staff. ... , n 
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School Improvement Design 



The process analysis component described above is intended to 
enable school personnel to pinpoint strengths and weaknesses in key 
school functions and operations and to identify overall improvement 
needs and goals. A followup design component, however, is also 
needed to enable school personnel to use the analysis findings to 
develop a feasible plan for systemwide school improvement. 

Improvement Analysis and Design 

Critical process analysis and improvement design must be 
integrated into a coordinated process that can guide staff actions 
for school improvement. The process involves at least the 
following stages: 

o Stage one — Prepares school staff for improvement analysis 
and design. This involves introducing the principal and faculty to 
the requirements for school improvement design, selecting a design 
team and team facilitator, and ensuring staff understanding of and 
support for design activities. 

o Stage two — Examines current and future school needs for 
improvement. This involves assessing strengths and weaknesses in 
school operations (building management, instruction, and learning), 
and identifying educational trends and issues that affect the 
community and school system and that will be addressed in the 
school improvement effort. 

o St age three — Specifies system ideals and overall goals for 
school improvement and specifies components (structures and 
processes) that achieve those goals. This involves examining 
possible system configurations for a more ideal school and 
specifying key functions and resource requirements (personnel, 
materials, finances) for the now system. 

o Stage four — Tests the general feasibility of the new 
system. This involves analyzing obstacles and barriers to creating 
the new system and either specifying strategies/arrangements for 
overcoming those barriers or modifying the ideal system 
specifications to bring them in line with reality. 

o Stage five — Specifies the management subsystem for 
carrying out the key functions of the new system. This involves 
identifying role responsibilities, accountability criteria, and 
quality control arrangements that will ensure desired system 
performance . 

o Stage six — Develops a plan for implementing the new 
system. This involves setting short- and long-term priorities for 
action, devising timelines or schedules, assigning specific 
responsibilities, allocating resources, and obtaining required 
approvals and support. 

o Stage seven — Implements the action plan. This involves 
ongoing monitoring and assessment of the implementation process, 
adjusting or ref ocusing^key system components to keep them within 



desired performance limits (tolerances), and continued planning and 
development of other system components consistent with priorities 
and the implementation schedule. ^ 

Modes for Improvement Design 

The level of effort required for school imorovement desiqn 
will depend, in part, on the findings of the critical process 
analysis, in part, on the importance of other types of 
"information" school personnel consider in setting priorities for 
change (e.g., test scores, parent concerns, board policies, school 
budgets, and so forth), and, in part, on sustained staff interest 
and motivation to achieve needed change. 

After they have assessed their school 's current level of 
performance and considered a more ideal system state, staff are 
likely to choose one of three possible design modes that will focus 
and guide their subsequent school improvement efforts. We are 
designating the three possible modes for school improvement design 
as maintenance, adaptation, and restructuring. The general 
assumptions and aims for each mode are as follows: 

o Maintenance design would be selected when the performance 
analysis indicates that school operations are more or less adequate 
and that only fine tuning is needed for further improvement. 
Typical design concerns in this mode would be: How can we improve 
school effectiveness by maximizing operational strengths and 
eliminating weaknesses? How can we improve the efficiency of 
school operations and yield better results? 

o Adaptation design would be selected when the performance 
analysis indicates that school operations are deficient and require 
correction or realignment to meet current needs and goals. Tvpical 
design concerns would include: How can we refocus or realign school 
operations to better meet existing needs or established goals and 
standards? * 

° Restructuring design would be selected when the performance 
assessment indicates that current or emerging needs cannot be 
achieved through existing school operations and structures and that 
major restructuring (or redesign) is indicated. Typical design 
=h!!n?5 n !u WOUl u inc i ude =.What should this school be doing and how 
should the school be doing it? How can we achieve more desirable 
goals and performance levels consistent with a changing 
environment? How can we restructure the school to achieve a more 
ideal system state, longer-term goals, and higher aspirations? 

Testing the Analysis/Design Methodology 

The process analysis and improvement design components are 
currently being developed and pilot tested in a large suburban high 
school. Further development and testing in elementary schools is 
being planned for 1989. Essentially, we are testing the utility of 
Sfii™ Process analysis as a vehicle for assessing strengths and 
weaknesses m school operations. We are also developing and 

imorovLfn°t C denan? hat ^ ^ ^ Sta " engtt * e in f ° HoWU P 
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Goals and Assumptions for the Project 



The overall goal of this research is to develop a 
comprehensive , multilevel system for school improvement analysis 
and design* Towards this end , we have initially developed and are 
currently testing a methodology for building-level assessment and 
design. We are also developing a district-level assessment 
component that will enhance the building-level components Once 
fully developed and tested, the methodology will provide school 
staffs with the guidance they need to engage in school improvement 
design and to develop the internal capabilities and support systems 
that will sustain their improvement efforts. 

The approach we have taken in this research project has 
evolved from certain basic assumptions about school change and 
reform that are supported by the research literature as well as our 
own experience. These assumptions are as follows: 

o To be effective, reform must be initiated from within the 
school; it cannot be mandated from outside. Therefore, school 
staff must be sufficiently committed and prepared to engage in 
improvement design and implementation over the long haul. 

o Since staff know the most about their school operations, 
they are in a better position to interpret critical process data 
and relate these data to school problems and needs than any outside 
"experts." Therefore, the role of outside experts and consultants 
should be to support or facilitate staff efforts to determine their 
own school improvement needs rather than to determine such needs 
for them. 

o School improvement analysis and design involves a systems 
and process orientation that may be foreign to staff's normal way 
of thinking about school problems. Therefore, staff need to apply 
skill, patience, and self-discipline to undertake the 
analysis/design process and to avoid the short-term thinking and 
single issue or variable problem-solving typical of many school 
improvement efforts. 
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Abstract 



It is widely recognized that cur educational system has setae important 
shorboomings. This paper proposes that such "problems" as lack of teacher 
incentives, poor student motivation, lack of leadership, and lack of 
conBunity support are in fact just effects of a more fundamental problem. 
Just as the one-room schoolhouse, which was so appropriate for an 
agricult ur al society, proved to be inadequate for an industrial society, so 
our present system is proving to be inadequate for an information society. 
It is the structure of our educational system that is at the heart of our 
current problems. For example, it is our group-based, lock-stepped, graded, 
and time-oriented system that has the dubious distinction of effectively 
destroying the inherent desire to learn in all but a small percent of our 
children. Furthermore, micro computers are accelerating the trend toward 
increased use of nonhuman resources in the education of our children, and 
the current structure of cur educational system cannot adequately 
accommodate the effective use of these powerful educational tools. But what 
alternatives are there? Until recently there have not been any viable ones, 
but our pedagogical knowledge has now evolved to the point where there is a 
viable alternative to the present structure. This article describes a 
general approach and a specific strategy for effecting the needed structural 
changes, and also describes seme initial progress on iaplenenting that 
strategy. This initial progress is a preliminary ''blueprint" outlining the 
structural characteristics that a "third-wave" educational system should 
have. 
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Time* is a growing lade of confidence in our present public school 
system. TlM MfWiirlnt has said, 

Like sent vast jury gradually and reluctantly arriving at a 
verdict, politicians, educators, and especially millions of 
parents have cone to believe that the U.S. public schools are in 
parlous trouble. 1 

Tha chronicle of Higher fldUTrt.^n reports that educators and noneducators 
alike are calling for sweeping reforms of America's public schools. 2 

The recent National commission on Excellence in Education was created 
because of "the widespread public perception that something is seriously 
remiss in cur education system. 1,3 The Commission's report, entitled "A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform", cited Paul coppernan 
as drawing the conclusion that "for the first time in the history of our 
country, the educational skills of one generation will not surpass, will not 
equal, will not even approach, those of their parents." 4 The Commission 
concluded that, "if an unfriendly foreign power had attempted to impose on 
America the mediocre educational performance that exists today, we might 
«U tmm vi—i it a. an act of «r.- 5 taFmllBKrmnhas ZKm!tXy ^ 

•The debate is no longer over whether American education is in trouble, but 
over what should be done. 6 



What Is the Cause of Our Problems? 

Before we can identify what should be done, we must identify the 
causes of the current problems with American education. The Commission 
cited poor content (we are teaching the wrong tilings), insufficient 
learning time (we are not teaching it long enough), poor quality of 
teaching (we are not teaching it well enough), low standards and 
expectations (we are not demanding enough from the students), and lack of 
leadership (we are not getting the kinds of initiative and direction that 
are needed from cur administrators) . But are these really the causes? Or 
are they symptoms of a more fundamental cause? Two things may he helpful to 
answer this question: (1) analyzing what goes on in a typical school and 
(2) looking at ways of improving systems in general. 

Imagine you are a high school teacher. You want very much to excite 
your students about learning. How are you going to go about it? You have 
been handed a list of over a hundred students in four classes. You have a 
textbook that you are required to use and a year-end exam for which you need 
to prepare the students, so that all but a few minutes of class time per 
week must be carefully scheduled in advance. On the first day of classes, 
twenty-five or thirty students will troop into your classroom at the ring of 
a bell and will troop back out 40 minutes or so later at the ring of another 
bell, regardless of whether or not the great moment of insight you have 
spent the entire class working up to is still two minutes away. The 
students will come into your class with very different levels of knowledge 
about your subject; most will not be very interested in it; and practically 
all will be hoping to be entertained more than educated. You don't really 
know anything about any of those students as individuals, so you are farced 
to focus your attention on the content and how you will deliver it to the 
"average" student in the class, rather than focusing on the individuals you 
are teaching and how you can address the needs and interests that each of 
them has. 
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ib a longer school day really the solution to your problem? or 
better teacher training? or higher expectations? Will such reform helo 
to sustain a love of teaching in the teacher or to instill a love of 
learning in the students? Milbrey Mslaughlin and associates at Stanford 
University have noted: 

Many of the current reform efforts aimed at improving the quality 
of teachers fail to consider the configuration of conditions that 
leads even the' most dedicated teachers to experience 
demoralization and a sense of personal failure. Indeed, soma of 
the organization and vwircnnental features that contribute neat 
prominently to this sense of failure are also basic aspects of the 
current system of education in the U.S. 7 
s imil a r ly, Willis Hawley notes that "Motivating teachers without changim 
other conditions that affect teaching will not onlv limit the effect of 
incentives, but may cause frustration and alienation. 8 During my years as 
a high school teacher, I came to understand what many teachers have 
complained of: that the structure of the education system is the root cause 
of most of the problems that beset our educational system. 

that do we mean when we refer to the "structure" of our educational 
system? The structure is the basic organization of the teaching process. 
Ihe major structural aspects of our present system include &\ group 
learning: having knowledge delivered to children in groups of 20 to '40 at a 
time, such that all children receive the same content at the same time and 
rat*' (2) oonatanfc "fratigr rotating the children from one teacher to 
another every 45 minutes or so; (3) flBft band leyjflj: requiring all 
children to "serve" the same amount of time before they arm allowed — or 
forced, as the case may be — to progress to new levels of learning, 
regardless of when (or even if) they have mastered all the necessary 
knowledge and skills, (4) isolation : having all learning occur within the 
confines of the school walls and not encouraging (nor usually even allowing) 
parents or other segments of the community to participate and cooperate in 
the teaching process; and (5) Trtniniatmi V* organization : having a single 
large school in a district, with administrators who are not also teachers 
and teachers who arm relsgated to a less influential and professional 
"staff" role within the educational system. 

Of course there are other causes of our problems besides the structure 
of our educational system. Bad teachers do exist, lack of parental concern 
for their children doss exist, and so forth. But there is increasing 
recognition that the major cause of the current problems with our 
educational system is the basic structure of that system. Theodore Sizer 
states: 

Can students learn how to learn to "study, " when they are rushed 
from class to class over a seven-period day, where they are being 
taught by six or seven different teachers, no one of whom sees 
them more than five hours per week (and usually in groups of over 
20 students) , and when there is rarely any unequivocally reserved 
time for private study (homework, study halls)? Of course not. 

Until we honestly confront the inadequacy of school 
structure, we will continue to cheat students, frustrate teachers, 
and waste money. 9 
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in A P l age g l ff-S sfraL John Goodlad ccncludes: 

^^r^ticTS^S?^, ° f «f and indeed our 

nation and all iS^^i lo* 1 * 80 snarly espouse for this 
Anne Westoott Djdd states: 

thwarted.... 13 learners is cultivated rather than 

Harold Shane tabes about "a growing need to nA.^ _ 
reform — education in the u S^PmS ]S WF a ~~ ^ °erely to 
Richard Brandt^ all [sane s^^'^V^f^ Saraacn ' X * and 

and on. As Paul BerSTS? ^"S^SLSfT' ^ li*t goes on 
education, asit ^ n^T^^ 3? °? clusian *■ Inescapable: American 
effecUvena sTHlff ™ ^ ^ Tffl n izp d , has reached the limits of its 



are <£?]££ i* ways. ^ 

primarily of the hor^fo^Trl^^ trai ^ ortation Wem consisted 
schcolhouse, th^hoS^as^rt ^J^J^- "*» «*-rocm 
individual; you couM ao alJS?,™^? for ffl8etin 9 the needs of the 
problems wi^thT^S.^ taS£Tv£? to ' But there ve£ 

especially in bad weaker Nov e^L^L^ 7 Portable, 
reform the prwaUing^uctoe' bTdoiS^vJ*^ l0t of J5» to 
horses and building TbrtterroS Sri^SL^*? f*"* 38 breedin 9 faster 
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. a«ifty has cottinued to change, our transportation needs have also 
changed. He Bust travel ever greater distances in less tine, and people 
need to have juch sere flexibility as to when an? where they will go. jfenv 
people have spent ouch tine "fine-tuning" the railroad. But the "quantum 
leap" again came from an alternative structure, in this case one that 

e "?Ir , ° f a variety <* transportation media, primarily the airplane 

and the automobile. 

As the one-rocn schoolhouse, a "first-wave" educational system, was 
appropriate for what Alvin Toffler calls a "first-wave" agrarian society 19 
^2^ CAV LJ reSer!t ' secaxi " vaVB ' educational system has a structure and 
philosophy that were appropriate for a "second-wave" industrial society. 
AJ^hough there are problems with the industrial production model of 
schooling,*" one cannot help but note sane structural similarities to an 
assembly line, whereby students move from one specialist teacher to another 
at the ring of a bell to have a new component of knowledge added to them. A 
tnarc'-wave" system will provide a quantum leap for meeting the changing 
needs of our society, and like our current transportation system, it is 
likely that it will make use of a variety of means of learning, including 
peer tutoring, discussion groups, projects, and group activities of various 
kinds, in addition to well-designed, individualized resources and learning 
environments.^ 

Each structural change that has occ u rred in our tr a n sp ort ation system 
hasbecome possible only by the advance of technology, and in fact 
technological advances have made the rise of alternative structures 
inevitable. But the change is never revolutionary; it is evolutionary. 
Ifarses are still used for transportation in some places. Many trains are 
still in use today. And there are still many one-rooi schoolhouses. 
Structural reform is one of gradual replacement in places where the 
societal needs for change are s tr onge st . 

The process of structural reform in education will be a slow one for 
another reason as well. Hie more advanced our technology, the more room 
there is for improvements through fine tuning a structure. look at how far 
the airplane has come since the Wright brothers' early days. How long was 
it between Kitty Hawk and the first transoceanic flight? How much longer 
until the first jet planes? ^ 

Although the change may be slow and gradual, it will also be sure. We 
can already see technological developments of the "Information Age" that are 
making structural reform inevitable. Sires the invention of the printing 
press, there has been a gradual but steady increase in the use of nonhuman 
resources in the classroom, including textbooks, workbooks, handouts, and 
audio-visual materials of various kinds. Now,- it seems that micro 
computers, because of their interactive capabilities, are greatly 
a ccelera ting this trend. We are already reaching the point where the 
current structure of our educational system can no longer adequately 
accomodat e the effective use of such resources. As more and better 
resources become available to relieve teachers of some of their more 
routine, borit.? tasks, we are likely to find even greater internal pressure 
for schools to adopt an alternative structure. 

As we enter deeper into a "third-wave," highly technological, rapidly 
changing, information-oriented society, the present structure of our 
educational system will become more and more inadequate, both from the 
society's point of view and from the school's point of view, not to mention 
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the child's point of view. According to Naisbitt, an infontation society 
requires a different kind of parson, cm who is aore of an analyzer, 
evaluator, problem solver and creative thinker, one who has more initiative, 
more Iwe of learning, and more responsibility for his or her learning and 
decisiexwnaking. 22 a third»**ave educational system will provide a quantum 
leap in producing this kind of person. 

In her excellent analysis of school reform reports, Patricia Cross 23 
azpares the kinds of structural reform needed in schools with the kinds of 
structural changes taking place in businesses as outlined by feters and 
Waterman in their best-selling book, In fiwrfll Rra1.1?TO 24 She 
concludes that 

In the long run, would-be reformers may be doing more harm than 
good, if they transmit the message that state officials can 
legislate and regulate educational excellence without paying 
attention to the task of creating climates of excellence at the 
local level. ... I have concluded that our ocemitment to the 
lock-step, time-defined structures of education stands in the w&y 
of lasting pr og re ss* It is siaply unrealistic to think that all 
students can learn from the same materials, to the same standards 
of performance, in the same amounts of time, taught by the same 
methods. 25 

in sum, as we advance into the information age, our highly regimented, 
graded, lock-stepped, group-based, and time-oriented rather than 
achievement-oriented system is less and less able to meet the needs of the 
individual, the society, and the school itself. Changing the curricultn, 
lengthening the school day, and legislating higher standards are band-aid 
approaches to fixing a broken leg; and they are likely to do as such harm as 
good in the long run. 

In reference to the problems cited by the Oonnissicn's report, it is 
the structure of our educational system that renders the selection of 
content relatively insensitive to teachers and parents — the two groups 
that perhaps should, as a team, have the strongest voice (with information 
and advice provided to thee by "curriculum experts 19 and other concerned 
people). It is the structure of our educational system that leads to the 
establishment of "BinifflM ifcm fl aEfe" end expectation* that are usually 
tailored to. the least capable students in a class. It is the structure of 
the system that result in a very small pr opo rt ion of the time in school 
being spent on actively learning. It is also the structure of the 
educational system that works against laalitY fofttflirrr fy caking it harder 
to teach well and by diminishing the rewards and incentives for quality 
teaching. Similarly, the structure of our system does not reward the kinds 
of IftftjirohiP that are needed, and in fact it often rewards (or at least 
promotes) goal bureaucrats and public relations people instead of good 
educational leaders. 

But if this is true, how do we know that an alternative is feasible 
new? First, it is certain that an alternative will never be feasible if we 
don't work to develop it. If c ur ren t feasibility were a necessary 
condition, the Wright brothers would never have gotten off the ground. But 
we are well beyond Kitty Hawk in the development of a "third-wave" 
educational system. The alternatives to a group-based, lock-stepped, 
tistt-criented, graded system require the availability of well-designed 
learning resources and environments that are at once highly effective and 
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^S2f ing * Inforaation tachnologi«s make it possible to create far 
better learning resources and environments than has ever been possible 
bef °^ B ' ,f™ ***** *«chnologi«« are reaching a level of power and 
affordability that make then cost-effectively caipetitive for many 
educational tasks* 

"tS^l- technolo gy (equipment) is only half the story. We haven't 
known en ough abo ut how to design effective and appealing learning resources 
and environaents to sake alternative structures for education feasible 
Finally, that situation is changing and has in fact already changed enough 
so that a giird-wave educational system is feasible. 26 The important 
cpaesxion then becomes, "fchat would be a workable approach for determining 
the best structure and for implementing that structure?'' 

An Arcroach for Immri.m Bfejls Tflmirti'nT 

Many problem solvers in business, industry, and educatirv. feel that 
initial efforts should entail thinking in the ideal, forgettuvf te^orarily 
about constraints, and later ccopromising as necessary to implement a 
workable plan. When working with professors to help them to improve their 
courses, Syracuse University's Center far Instructional Development has 
f ound t hat many solutions that are initially thought of as unworkable under 
current constraints, are in fact workable, and that much better results are 
achieved by initially thinking in the ideal, in the ultimate analysis, this 
usually proves toba the most practical of all apprpscfaes. 

Another important concern with respect to an approach for improving 
public education is that anything beyond fine-tuning of any system requires 
system-wade planning and modif icaticn. Any system that has evolved over as 
many decades as has our public education system, has certainly developed 
many interdependent parts; and a basic tenet of systems theory is that, if 
pi toy to significantly change one part, the system will almost always work 
to change it back again. in fact, except in cases where gradual but 
sustained changes in the environment have caused gradual changes in a 
syst em, iaportant changes in systems have not been gradual, piecemeal 
developments? rather each has taken the form of a "quantum leap", followed 
by gradual fine-tuning. 27 Therefore, if we want significant improvement in 
public education, gradual, piecemeal modifications' of the structure of the 
present system will not achieve the desired result, tie need to develop an 
alternative system with a comprehensively different structure — a quantum 
leap. One alternative system would then slowly and gradually be adopted by 
s ? o0 2" d SS? ct * a ° xmm .^ m country — perhaps often as a single alternative 
school within a district — as it became evident that the new structure 
would be better for that cotmunity's needs. 

Ihe following is an outline of a strategy for facilitatina this 
gradual transition to a third-wave educational system. 

A Strategy for significant- rai^^i TI ' WTW f lti 

The airplane represents a quantum leap over the railroad in 
lcng-distance transportation. And just as a better long-distance 
transportation system (the airplane) was planned, developed, and gradually 
implemented and improved over a significant period of time, so also a better 
educational system can only be planned, developed, and gradually introduced 
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and improved over a significant period of tint. In fact, any attempt to 
achicv* vidMpraad adoption of any significant structural innovation within 
a short period of tins (such as oocurrsd with Dewey's progressivism) is 
virtually doeed to crash, if it ever gets off the ground. The necessary 
training and coordination simply camot occur effectively in such a short 
period of tine, and the ideas and techniques inevitably became perverted and 
ineffective. Henoe, the following strategy is offered: 

aiase 1 . Develop a <xnpntf*er»ive blueprint for an "ideal" third-wave 
educational system/ with cxnsiderable ijnput frcm education analysts, 
practitioners, nef omars, parents, and students. To the extent that it is 
co6t-effective # conduct research and field tests on parts of the system to 
improve (replace, modify , or supplement) them as such as possible before 
implementation of the first prototype. 

Phase 2 . Secure furding frcm private and governnent sources to 
implement a prototype. 

Base 3 . Identify tha ocnounity for implementing the first prototype, 
perhaps a new ocmunity that will be starting up a public school system, or 
perhaps a large city district in «hich the new system would function as an 
"alternative school" within the current system. 

Hiase 4 . Select or develop necessary instructional resources 
(described later), train personnel, bald or remodel facilities in the 
selected canamity, etc. 

Phase 5 , Open the prototype school and constantly monitor and revise 
the various aspects of the system until it operates effectively and 
smoothly. 

Rase 6 , Build an Institute to publicize result of the system,' 
facilitate its adoption by interested school districts, train personnel 
(and train schools of education to train personnel), accredit schools (bit 
this accreditation would supplement rather than replace state 
accreditation), monitor and disaccredit schools, and develop additional 
educational resources. 

Adoption would be a local-school-district decision, and there would be 
severe limits cn the number of new systems that could be implemented each 
year, because of the training and "retooling" requirements that could 
realistically be handled by the Institute. Within 10 years of the 
implementation of the prototype school, it is likely that fewer than five 
per cent of the nation's public school districts would have changed to the 
new structure. The limitation is not so much one of expense, for we do not 
anticipate that teacher training would be any more expensive than it is at 
present, nor would the buildings and resources be any more expensive. 
Rather the limitation is one of expertise. It will take time for schools of 
education to learn how to train the new type of teachers. Henoe, the new 
system will be equally affordable for rich and poor districts alike. In 
fact, it seems pla^ble that the districts vhich are having the most 
trouble will be the first to want to adopt the new structure (especially if 
outside funds acoccpary it far the first year or two) , thereby providing a 
significant means for redressing c urrent inequality of educational 
opportunity* 

We propose that this is a workable and not particularly expensive 
strategy for implementing a significant improvement in public education. 
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mrnxL process or a BnaKrarr 



, , ^?^?f r of thi3 «l»rta on some preliminary efforts to 

develop a blueprint for the third-wave educational system (Ehase l above) 
m organized a snail team of theorists and practitioners, parents and 
teachers, to work for four months on the initial development of the 
blueprint. He decided to focus our attention on the structural agreta of 
a n educ ational system, both because there is so much evidence that tha 
current problem lie primarily in the s tr u cture of the system and because we 
feel that the people of a coanunity should decide on the goals and con ten t, 
of their children's education. 



Foundaticne 

Many people look back at the one-room schoolhouse with a good deal of 
longing and nostalgia. As with most things from the "good olde days," the 
one-room schoolhouse was not everything that we, our parents, or our 
grandparents remember it as being. There were, however, several 
educational advantages that the one-room schoolhouse had over our present 
schools. The teacher worked individually with mast students, in contrast 
to our p resent group-based system. Students progressed at their own pace, 
as opposed to our current lock-stepped or tracked system. Students were not 
promoted to learn new skills and knowledge until they had mastered the 
current ones (nor were they held back once they had already mastered the 
current ones) , in contrast to our present tim e ori e nte d, graded system, The 
teacher was responsible for the child; (as opposed to a content axes), was 
concerned with the stele, child (as opposed to just one aspect of his or her 
intellectual development) , and w&s often a partner with the child's parents 
and thereby responsive to their desires and able to draw on their influence. 

Also, there were considerable benefits from having children of a 
variety of different ages, in the same room, such as opportunities for peer 
tutoring and role modelling. A teacher was able to work with each child 
over a period of years and, therefore, a thorough knowledge of each child 
and a consistency in monitoring and foUcw-through existed that is often 
lacking in today's schools. In the present, second-wave school system, 
where children usually rotate from one teacher to another each day and 
ccspletely change teachers each year, the teachers often just begin to know 
and understand most of the children by the end of the school year. This 
results in many needs going unset and in a great deal of inefficiency in 
meeting those that are eventually mat. And perhaps most important, the 
teachers' reduced knowledge and understanding of each child usually results 
ina great deal less caring than existed in the one-room schoolhouse. The 
negative effects of this problem have been made even more severe by today's 
large and iapersonal school environments, which have done much to foment 
alienation and violence in our youth. 28 

Ha do not in any way believe that a third-wave educational system 
should merely be a one-room schoolhouse with modern paint. Times and needs 
have changed too much for that. But we do believe that we should carefully 
consider the positive and negative structural characteristics of cur present 
and past systems in attempting to develop a structure that will be "ideal" 
for a third-wave educational system. 




Overview 



In cur current vision of a third-wave educational system, the 
teacher's role has changed from one of disseminating knowledge to one of 
activating, advisinj, and managing the child's learning. Well designed 
resources (including interactive ^r^r and videodisc systems) , peer 
tutors, projects, and learning labs are used to convey most skills and 
knowledge. A teacher is responsible for a child for a period of three to 
five years. And the school district contains a variety of snail, carpe ting 
"schools" for parents to choose from (all at no oost to parents, and with no 
power for any school to turn any child amy, thereby providing a degree of 
diversity and simultaneously a degree of accountability that are both sorely 
lacking in the present system) • These and other aspects of the structure of 
a third-wave educational system are described next. However, it is 
important to keep in mind that these struct u ral changes are not likely to be 
a solution to all our nation's educational problems. He hope it will help 
to encourage new ideas and to further developments in the design of a better 
school system. 

Teachers as Guides 

Most people who have advocated structural reform of our schools have 
called for a different role for teachers, a role that is more professional 
and that relies more on technology to free the teacher from routine tasks 
and drudgery. Accordingly, in the third-wave educational systems the 
relationship between the teacher and the child is not one of purveyor and 
receiver of information. First, not all learning occ ur s in schools; the 
• parents and the occsunity are important sources of learning. Therefore, one 
of the teacher's roles is to orchestrate and coordinate efforts fay parents, 
occnunity, and school. Second, within the school most knowledge is conveyed 
t hr o u gh well designed resources (including hands-cn materials, printed 
materials, and interactive ocnputer-based instruction) , inexpensive 
assistants (including apprentice teachers, senior citizen volunteers, 
parents, and peer tutors) , pr oj ec t s, discussion groups, learning labs, and 
resource people. 

Hence, the teacher is more a guide than a teacher, as is the case in 
the Mcntessori system, which has functioned extremely well in this mode. 
The role of the guide is one of motivating, advising and managing the child, 
rather than delivering most of the content knowledge. The guide is a 
conductor rather than a musician. She or he is an instructional manager 'who 
helps the child and parents decide upon appropriate instructional goals 
(within limits) and then helps identify and coordinate the best means for 
the child to achieve those goals. And those goals go beyond the 
intellectual developnent of the child; they may extend to the child's 
physical, social, moral and psychological development, depending on the 
parents' wishes. 

Guides work individually and in email groups with children to insure 
that they reach their goals. Therefore, there is no such thing as a 
"class* in the sense of a group of children who learn the same material in 
the same place at the same time for a whole term or academic year. (There 
are, however, occasional discussion groups and seminars, which are 
especially useful in such areas as literature; and seme inini-courses 
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^^l^^^^J^l 'f* ****** are not available.) Each 
child Ms individual education goals and could be matched to a unioue 

aSd^s^cSSTiatS* O0Bt - effactiv «» M * this system is very premising 

Develoonental levels as "cw^. T eVftlg" 

In ^^tMrd-vave school system a guide is responsible for each of his 
°L^f ^^J^,^ * developwntal stages of the child's life: a 
period of approximately 3 to 5 years. On the basis of work by Piaqet 
Erikson, and others, we currently conceive of four stages as being relevant 
to the school system: approximately ages 3 to 5, 6 to 9, 10 to 13, and 14 to 
w,i™ s ? co \ organization is structured around these four levels 
enabling each guide to work with a child for an average of four years! 
Either t±ie parents or the guide can request a change before the child has 
yggS ^fJ?"* J"***""** level, but there is a "test period" of, say; 
6 norths during which no changes are allowed. The process whereby parents 
request a guide is described next. wmnm 

Barents Ch oose Guides 

Ftoents reqaeRt a guide for each of their children. Cti the basis of 
iSr 0 ?, sa ?, available by an independent "consumer aid" tame of 
distoct^rtde office and on the basis of word of mouth and intervieiTwith 
guides, Jhe parents request in order of preference about three to five 
guides (depending on the size of the school district) . Ust "co nsumer aid" 
f* f ic * fH 0 glides diagnostic testing and interviews to help parents make 
^J? 6 ? ^P 1 ** 00 ' 01 to make it for them if they are not interested. Each 
^ , aany - to each year, but does not decide 

whash children to accept — that is decided by a formula that maximizes the 
number of first choices filled district-wide. 

"Cluster" M Trrtrjffifrff fc schools 

. J* othe ? professions like medicine and law, professionals often work 

together rather than independently; and, unlike teachers, they maintain a 
nigh degree of decision-making participation in, and control over, the 
organization, in a similar way, even though parents choose an individual 
guide, that guide does not work independently, but is a member of a 
cluster" of guides . A cluster usually consists of about 3 to 6 guides, 
their assistants, their students, and a leader, who is a "master guide." 

like a lawyer in a law firm each guide has considerable responsibility 
fff^the ^success of the cluster, and considerable incentive to meet that 
^21X^7? (< f* J! -8 * Paragraph), 300 considerable power to meet that 
responsibility, in the present system teachers are given the first but not 
the last two! Is it any wonder that the structure works against good 
results! Just as the "administrator" of a law firm is a practicing lawyer 
so the master guide is an active teacher. But the master guide also has a 
variety of other responsibilities, foremost of which is instructional 
leadership for the cluster. Ultimately, the master guide has the maior 
responsibility for the success of the cluster. 
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Ihe cluster's success depends on how satisfied the parents and 
children are, because its income depends in part on the number of first, 
second, and third choice requests for all of its guides. But it is the 
income of each slustsr that depends, on demand for its guides, not the 
income of each guide directly. A guide's salary is based only on the 
number of students he or she has and tha cluster's gross income. Hence, 
there is considerable incentive to help any guides in the cluster who are 
not doing well. , This results in a nice combination of ocroetitinfl between 
clusters (providing incentive for excellence and respon s iveness to the 
oamunity's diverse desires and needs) and cooperation within each cluster 
(providing s uppo r t and e n couragement among guides), not unlike that 
characterizing most other prof essiens • 

With respect to competition , the dependence of cluster inocne on 
parental satisfaction makes guides very accountable for what they do or 
don't do. If a cluster is doing a bad job of meeting parental 
expectations, its income will fall, as will the inocne for all of its 
guides. With respect to cooperation within each cluster, the fact that a 
guide's income depends not only on his or her own efforts, but also on the 
success of the other guides in the cluster, results in such greater 
incentive to cooperate and help each other to insure that all the cluster's 
children do as well as they can. 

In the fields of law, accounting, and medicine, a general practitioner 
has access to specialists in different areas. In a similar way, a guide has 
access to various learning labs. A learning lab provides instruction in a 
specific subject area. It can be a traditional, discipline-oriented area 
such as biology or a cross-disciplinary, problem-oriented area such as 
pollution. These learning labs operate completely independently of the 
clusters. 

All children in the school district receive a certain number of passes 
or tickets that entitle them to use the learning labs. Ihe labs in turn 
receive their budgets on the basis of the number of passes that the/ 
collect, so there is considerable incentive to attract students and satisfy 
cluster guides' needs. Again there is a nice combination of competition 
between labs and cooperation within a lab, Vie c ur r ent ly envision three 
types of learning labs: "shopping mall 1 * labs, site labs, and mobile labs. 
They are described in sane detail later. 

In suonary, the major aspects we currently envision for the third-wave 
educational system are the following: 

1. Teachers are guides who, in cooperation with the child's parents, 
motivate, advise, and manage a child's education for 3 to 5 years. 

2. Resources (including well-designed materials, peer tutors, projects, 
discussion groups, learning labs, and resource people) are used to 
effect most of the learning. 
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3. There are no traditional "classes," but each child has individual 
goals; and a unique ccmbinaticn of resources and approaches is 
prescribed to reach those goals. 

4. Glides work cooperatively within an educational cluster with about 2 
to 5 other guides, i nclud ing a master, guide.. 

5. Hie nastier guide sets the school climate and philosophy, hires guides 
and assistants, provides professional development for guides and 
assistants, and provides direction and leadership for the whole 
cluster. 

6. After a trial period, parents are free to request to move their child 
to another available guide and cluster if they are not satisfied with 
their child's progress. Hence, individual guides and clusters are very 
accountable for what they do or don't do, and they have considerable 
incentive to work with parents. 

7. Guides have a great financial incentive to cooperate and work 
together for the success of the whole cluster. 

8. Guides can send children to learning labs of various kinds to 
receive the best available instruction on selected subjects. 

The following is a more detailed description of the various aspects of the 
structure of this third-wave education**! system. 

Because the guide is the hub of this educational universe, we shall 
further describe the structure of the system on that level. As was 
mentioned above, every guide must belong to a cluster, which is much like a 
small law firm or medical clinic. Also, a guide is responsible for 
children for cne complete level of development (approximately four years) . 
In an exceptional case, a guide might prefer that his or her students be 
spread out over two or even ttaee levels, rather than just one. In such 
cases it is probably advisable that children switch to a different guide 
upon transitioning to the next level. 

Each guide often uses apprentices (training to become guides), 
advanced students, - and volunteers (including parents, senor citizens, and 
other members of the community) as assistants to help teach his or her 
students. Many receive credits for tfrair services, rather than money. 
Those credits entitle them to p^sonal use of the learning labs for 
continuing education or the child care center for care of their own 
children. Tutoring is also a valuable experience for students. There is an 
apt adage that "The best way to learn something is to teach it." Students 
are a very much overlooked resource that can save a school system much 
money, improve learning, and result in great benefits for the tutors. But 
they must have proper training and guidance to be most effective. 29 

At this point, our best guess is that in Level 1 (ages 3 to 5) each 
guide is responsible for about 25 children, in Level 2 (ages 6 to 9) about 
35 children, in Level 3 (ages 10 to 13) about 45 children, and in level 4 
(ages 14 to 18) about 55 children. These differentials reflect the 
increased use of learning labs as the age level increases. The services of 
apprentices, advanced students and volunteers considerably lighten the load 
of each guide. However, these figures are our best guess at present, and 
experience may reveal better figures. 
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As mentioned earlier, each guide decides how many children to accept; 
that is, what portion of a "full load" to accept. The importance of parent 
satisfaction keeps this figure .Iran beaming too large, and the guide's 
personal income needs keep it from being too email. But if a guide wants to 
work half time on, say, writing a book or computer program , then he or she 
can do so by accepting fewer students (and receiving a lower income) . 

Anywhere from about 3 to 6 guides can ^-mt^*"* a cluster, with 4 
guides in each cluster, there would be one guide on each oZ the four 
developmental levels, assuming that the cluster elects to serve all four 
levels. Such a cluster would have about 160 children spread out over the 
ages of 3 to 18. This means that there would be an average of about 10 
children of any given age within the cluster, if the cluster serws only 
two developmental levels, there would be an average of about 20 children of 
any given age within the cluster. This size allows the children to get to 
know most other students in the cluster fairly well, resulting in a more 
friendly and caring environment and more cross-age interaction. 

Specifies by Level 

In IstaLA the guides are very similar to Hontessori taachers. 30 They 
introduce children to well-designed educational resources as the children 
bsccme ready far them, and the resources do most of the teaching of 
knowledge and skills. The guides also arrange activities that help develop 
the child socially, emotionally, and physically (motor coordination) . 
Children are exposed to a variable environment in which caring guides and 
assistants nurture their development and encourage them to alternate 
regularly between learning activity and social interaction, free play, 
exercise, and/or rest. 

Most learniijg at this level takes place within appropriate cluster 
facilities, but field trips are occasionally taken so that the outside 
environment can influence the children's development. Mobile labs 
(discussed in the next section) and other outsiders (including parents) 
occasionally come and put on a program to enrich home-ream activities. 

Parents can leave their child in the cluster facility as long as they 
wish, but there is a charge if the child is left for more than six hours per 
day. This charge can be paid in money or in time contributed to the 
cluster. The more advanced children occasionally participate in activities 
in a Level H group. This facilitates their transition into the next level 
with a minimum of anxiety (even if the child advances to a different 
cluster) . The timing of the full "graduation" to the next level is made in 
consultation with the parents and is based on a combination of the child's 
intellectual, social, and emotional development, including level of learning 
skills and degree of self-directedness and responsibility. 

In level 4 the opposite end of the developmental spectrum, the cluster 
facility is more of a conference room than a home room and activity room. 
Almost all content learning occurs in the learning labs, including 
lab-sponsored seminars, projects, and tutoring sessions. Also, 
intellectual scavenger hunts entailing interdisciplinary problem solving 
are widely used. Guides spend much time monitoring and motivating the 
children and just plain caring. Mich time is "\lso spent in individual 
conversations, for the guide is more a counsellor (an educator in the true 
sense of the word) than a teacher. In the domain of cognitive development, 
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those conversations are often directed at higher levels of knowledge 
including synthesis and evaluation in Bloom's taxonomy 31 and cognitive 
strategies (or generic skills) in Gagna's taxonomy. 32 Service proiects are 
often required of students. 

One guide also works closely with the parents on such other concerns 
as the chi ld's emotional, social, artistic, moral, and psychological 
develoiznent. Bus en tails (1) identifying with the parents any aspects of 
develo pment that need work or any obstacles to further development that need 
to be removed, and (2) developing with the parents an appropriate plan that 
entails certain parental actions, as well as certain guide actions of which 
the parents approve. As parents who have occasionally felt as if we were at 
our rope's end with one of our children, we feel it should also entail 
providing advice — when desired by the parents — on how to handle behavior 
problems and how in general to increase the quality of home life.* 

On the intervening levels (II and III), the guides serve both roles 
d esc ri bed above (for Levels I and IV). The degree to which each role is 
played by the guide progresses as the child develops from a Level I person 
to a Level IV person. 

At whatever level, each guide must abide by a "renaissance approach" 
that establishes certain minimum levels of development in each of a broad 
range of basic areas (including basic skills) . I have wonderful memories of 
a summer camp in which *e campers were allowed to go to whatever activity we 
wanted whenever we wanted. There was a big chart on which achievements in 
each activity were posted for each camper, and we had to progress by at 
least one level of achievement in each activity every week. That way, when 
we went to do an activity that we didn't particularly like, we decided when 
to do it and we weremotivated to get it done as quickly as possible. And we 
all tended to far exceed the one-level minimum in activities that we liked. 
Also there were points given for each achievement, and campers were matters 
of teams that competed to get the highest number of team points. 

Similarly, in the third-wave educational system, as long as the 
minimum levels of achievement are met in all areas, the children can study 
whatever they want, whenever they want. As might be expected, the yearly 
and quarterly minimum levels yary_depending on the general ability level of 
the child. For example, a child with an IQ of 50 is zvot expected to achieve 
the same minimum levels as one with an IQ of 150. Benjamin Bloom has 
evidence to suggest that the differences in rate of learning that currently 
exist in our schools are more a function of differences in accumulated skill 
and knowledge deficiencies than of differences in "intelligence." 33 The 
emphasis is on each child achieving according to his or her potential. For 
"late bloomers" the minimum levels are adjusted to represent relatively 
larger steps. 



* I have recently learned of a public high school — the Bishop Carroll 
School in Calgary, Alberta, Canada — which has many of the structural 
features described here. It has been in operation for about 20 years, and 
its students consistently outperform the others in the district. 
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The guide maintains an achievement profile on each of his or her 
students on a ocBguter-based advisement and management system. Grades are 
not given, because in an information society, a profile of the kinds of 
abilities and knowledge one has is more important than a letter orade or a 
general rank in class. y 

There are cluster-wide and district-vide interest groups and clubs, 
dealing with such interests as carp iters, drama, photography, woodworking, 
music, chess, and dance. There are also cluster-wide and district-wide 
social, events and athletic events. A major benefit of th_s structure is a 
much higher rate of student participation in athletics and other interests. 
C^portunities for leadership and exercise of responsibility are also 
incre ased. 34 Volunteers (parents, senior citizens, and other community 
members) and older students do much of the supervision, much as is presently 
done with Little League hafwhall and Scout programs. 



It was mentioned earlier that learning labs provide specialized 
expertise on different subject areas} and we have recently seen that the 
older the child, the more the labs are used. A learning lab can be for a 
traditional, discipline-oriented area such as biology or for a 
cross-disciplinary, problem-oriented area such as pollution. And it can be 
for an intellectual area such as philosophy or for a technical area such as 
automobile maintenance and repair. In all cases, labs would be encouraged 
to incorporate instruction in thinking skills and other higher-crdar skills 
into the c on te nt area instruction, and guides would be responsible far 
helping the student to put together a program of study that represents a 
good progression of such higher-order skills instruction. Resources are 
allocated to the labs on the basis of their usage, providing a combination 
of cooperation and competition similar to that for the clusters. 

We mentioned earlier that there are three types of learning labs: 
mobile labs, "shopping mall N labs, and site labs. The mobile labs are labs 
on wheels that travel around from one cluster to another and even from one 
district to another. The shopping mall labs are centrally located, with 
easy access from all of the clusters. They range from a one-room, 
one-person (part-tia») "craft shop" operation to a nationwide operation (the 
Sears of the shopping mall labs). There tends to be continuous (although 
not too frequent) turnover as the "offerings" adjust to changing tines and 
changing demands. Also, there are cooperative arrangements whereby children 
may use labs located in another school district. The site labs are located 
at the part-time organizations which sponsor them, such as museums and 
businesses. Tax deductions are an important incentive for the creation of 
such labs. 

All learning labs must be approved and periodically recertified by the 
school district's Lab Management Organization (described later). learning 
labs can be started by almost anyone in any subject area, including 
cross-disciplinary areas, but certain training and standards (especially 
regarding character) are required. A learning lab director runs the lab; 
and depending on 'cha nature of the lab, the director finds out about and 
makes available top-quality resources, plans good activities, makes 
arrangements for community-based experiences, hires, trains and monitors 
assistants (apprentices, advanced students, parents, and other members of 
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^S5^2h~ ^ t8aCh ' interacts Personally with children to 

SfS^' ran^ learning within that specialty!^ 

Teachers refer their students to specific learning labs and ^ to%ecific 
perscmelin a learning lab. Many learning labs are run by pSSSS 
ansateur^xtbyists and retired people at very little expense to th^lchcol 
district. 

Irjgistically, the shopping mall labs are usually located at the "hub of 
a wheel" in which the clusters are located in separate buildings out oTthe 
"rim," attadjelby enclosed walkways ("sp<*«") . TMs^arr^S^ 
elaminates the need for transportation and allows for district facilities 
such as library, auditorium, child^are facilities, and food services to be 
easily accessible to all clusters, while still maintaining some rirvsical 
separateness for each cluster. (Although food preparation could be done 
centrally each cluster should have its own cafeteria to help build cluster 
cohesion.) Very large districts might have several such "wheels" at 
different locations within the district. Although such a logistical 
arrangement might -be ideal, existing school buildings could be used with 
relatively few modificaticns to meet the same needs. 

HOW the Student Uses tivi T^jm tabj 

beginning of each quarter (three month period) , each student in 
tne district is awarded a certain number of learning lab passes, lhe exact 
number depends on the child's level of intellectual development - toe 
higher the development, the more passes awarded, because more of their 
learning occurs in learning labs. Also, each child can earn additional 
passes through such activities as tutoring, helping with the preparation of 
displays and materials, and supervising extra-curricular activities. 

fgfj * V*** 1 * a* 8 "restricted" passes and some are Vpen" passes, 
lhe restricted passes must be used for the study of skill-* ? d knowledge 
specified by ths child's "quarterly contract" (see below) , wii-^eas the open 
J? u f ed J1 to , J s 5 jd y, anything. This results in a combination of 
structure and flexibility similar to that of the summer camp described 

, v ?* ch Jf ss ta f iHed out and signed by the guide, who indicates the 
lab in which it is to be used. This helps the guide to influence and keeo 
track of the child's learning. The child hands in the pass to the labTso 
that the lab can then cash it in for payment from the district office. The 
passes could be implemented electrically with magnetic ID cards and electric 
time clocks that feed data on student and lab usage into the district-wide, 
caipiter-based, advisement and management system. Teacher approval would be 
entered into the computer system, and the system would reject any child who 
2** to log in to a lab without such approval. Each lab allows each 
student a ainiaun of one hour of free "browsing* every quarter for purposes 
of seeing if there is anything he or she would like to learn in that labT 
Of course, the lab receives remuneration from the school district for such 
browsing. 
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Having a limited supply of passes to use in a quarter, the children 
are sere ocnoerned with making the most of each one — that is, not wasting 
precious time "hacking around." And having the flexibility to study what 
they want when they want (within the structure of the minimi* requirements 
and the other goals specified in each child's quarterly contract) provides 
heightened motivation and increased self-determination and self-management 
that are so important in an information society. 

aafc ttift *^tW; bbbb 

At the beginning of each quarter, the guide sits down with each of his 
or her students and the student's parents, if possible. Together, they 
prepare a plan or contract for the child's learning goals and activities for 
the quarter. As a result of this plan, a checklist of required goals and 
activities is prepared (probably with the help of the ocn|X2ter-based 
advisement and management system) , and the use of restricted passes xs 
planned. However, the plan is devised in such a way as to leave sane time 
for children to pursue their own interests with their open passes, whose use 
is also diflrawsfld and informally planned at the beginning of each quarter. 

The intent here is to establish a balance between structure and 
flexibility. Each cluster may establish its own policy (or lack thereof) 
with respect to the balance between requirements and options, except that 
the district may establish certain minimum levels of development in 
different areas for different age groups (perhaps adjusted by individual 
limits to rate of development as measured fay, say, IQ or seme better, 
indicator) . 

At this time, the guide and parents may also have a private 
conversation about any problems the parents are having with the child so 
that the guide can give advice and/or take steps to help out. The guide 
also identifies things the parents can do or need to do to help the child 
achieve his or her quarterly goals (not just intellectual, but also 
emotional, social, artistic, and physical) • 

At the end of each quarter, the guide sits down with each child and 
the parents (although two separate meetings would not be uncommon) and 
reviews the child's achievements in relation to the contract for the 
quarter. This provides part of the basis for planning the next quarterly 
contract, which usually occurs at the same session. 

Extensions of the Present System 

The present educational system is extended in two important ways, in 
addition to the concern for nonacademic aspects of the child's development: 
(1) it is open longer and (2) it is open for use by adults. It is open 
longer in three ways. It is open more hours per day, until, say, 9:00 p.m. 
This is done at very little extra expense because it is largely supervised 
by volunteer help. It is open on weekends, again at little extra expense 
due to volunteer help. And it is open on vacations, including all simmer 
long. 

Students can take vacations whenever their parents want, due to the 
indiv idual ized structure of the school. Similarly, guides and staff can 
take their vacations pretty much whenever they want because of the 
multiple-leveled staffing structure of the system (apprentice guides, 




volunteers, and older students). Guides feel less of a need for a lorn 
vacation in their new roles, and this eliminates the need for teachers to 
find sumier enplcynent at what are often not very rewarding (professionally 
or financially) jobs. Hence, it makes education a year-round profession 
lite law and medicine, with flexible opportunities for vacations. 

&3ul£S (people over 18 years old) can buy or earn passes to use the 
learning labs, making the school system a place where young and old can 
learn together, it also provides an extra source of income and labor for 
running the school system. 

District Organization and Mmjnjrfrfflti™ fiysfcana 

All school tax revenues, block grants, and state aid go directly to 
the school district office for district-wide distribution. The district 
office establishes a budget for clusters (probably by establishing an 
amount per pupil and m ulti p lying by the number of pupils anticipated for 
that year) and a budget for the learning Lab Managemant Organization 
(probably by establishing an amount per pass and multiplying by the number 
of passes anticipated for that year) . The budget f or filHSta is allocated 
to each cluster in accordance with the demand for its guides. The budget 
f Qg tt» Turning Tab Manaaanenfc organization is allocated to each lab in 
accordance with the number of passes it receives, except that a certain 
percent is kept to meet its administrative expenses. Finally, the Consumer 
A i<3 Qw anisa£jgp receives a flat percentage of the total school district 
budget (around one-half of one percent), and the district office keeps a 
flat percentage for its administrative expenses. 

Cluster Organization and Ari^ijijgt raticn 

A new cluster can be s >arted by anyone who meets the requirements, but 
a cluster can be disba n ded if it ever fails to meet minimum standards set by 
the school board (and individual personnel can be "disbarred" if they are 
found by the district review board to be negligently unprofessional) . It is 
probably wise to specify a minimum of two or three guides for forming a 
cluster. Training and certification are required for anyone who wants to be 
a guide. This training and certification would be provided by schools of 
education that have been certifiad by the Institute. Some local training 
nay also b e required regarding the district's ccKputer-based advisement and 
management system and c urrent learning labs. The master guide is chosen by 
the guides that ra nr i se the cluster, and a 2/3 majority is required to 
replace the master guide. 
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For an established cluster, the hirics of new guides is A^j ^ by a 
2/3 majority of the cluster's guides. The firigg of a guide would be based 
on standards that are clearly laid out in the charter of the cluster or 
school district regulations, but those standards should allow a sufficient 
length of tine for new guides to iaprove and for older guides to reform 
their ways. Because of the importance of cluster cohesiveness and 
cooperation among guides, a sisple majority is sufficient for a cluster's 
guides to decide whether or not the criteria for release have been set. 
There is no grievance appeal procedure, again because of the inportarce 
of cluster oohesivesass and cooperation among guides. There is no grievance 
procedure vijen a lawyer or doctor is kicked cut of a law firm or medical 
clinic, but such is extremely rare. 

An administrative person from the district office is in charge of the 
accounting, reports, and logistical aspects for all clusters within the 
school district, but the cluster decides how its budget will be spent. This 
frees the head guide to concentrate on instructional concerns and school 
cl;jnate. 

It was mentioned earlier that each cluster's gross income is dependent 
on the total demand for its guides. A point system is used whereby each 
guide receives 3 points for being the first choice of a "now" student, 2 
points for being the secon d choice, and 1 point for being the third choice. 
A "new student" is one entering a new level of development, one entering the 
school system for the first time, or one requesting a new guide after the 
six-month trial period. The "income rate" for each cluster is determined 
solely by the cluster's total points divided by the number of guides in the 
cluster. The cluster's budget is then determined by adjusting that income 
rate according to the average percent of "full capacity " for its guides 
(determined by the actual number of students divided by the full-load number 
of students for each developmental level) . In turn, the guides' salaries 
are based only on cluster budget and individual load — no merit — and are 
a percent of the cluster's gross income. Hence, the only way to increase 
one's salary, as in a lav firm or medical clinic, is to increase the demand 
for the duster' guides. In this way, there is a tremendous incentive to 
oooperate within each cluster. All raster guides receive a fixed salary 
supplement set by the school board* 

It might be beneficial to have two levels of guides based on merit, 
such that a beginning guide would likely not receive the same salary rate 
as a veteran guide. However, this raises difficult questions as to who 
should make the pronation decision. Alternatively, it might be beneficial 
to allow each cluster to set its own salaries, for the guides will know that 
if their other budget categories suffer, parents will be displeased and the 
cluster 1 s points — and budget — for tfca next year will be lower. 

Cane districts may also want to allocate a certain fixed dollar amount 
per student to each cluster's budget, to partially even cut the 
expenditures per student across clusters. However, it should be understood 
that the more the cluster (and lab) budgets are influenced by demand for 
them, the easier it will be for superior ones to grow and thereby offer a 
better education to more students in the district. It will also be less 
necessary for the district office to close down weak clusters (or labs) by 
executive mandate, which is likely to be politically difficult, if not 
impossible. This will be less necessary because insufficient t+r**ml 
incases will lead the guides in less successful clusters to seek jcre 
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lucrative positions on their own initiative, in the long run the coaamity 
will be better off by rewarding excellence and not encouraging mediocrity to 
linger on. 

There is a learning lab Management Organization which has the 
following responsibilities: 

o It surve ys t he needs of the clusters for external instructional 

support (from labs) and prioritizes those needs, 
o It contracts new learning labs. These may be (l) part-time 
individuals (e.g. , a retired biologist who lives in the community and 
is tolling to devote a part of her time to the school district), (2) 
part-time organizations (e.g., a local museum or business which is 
willing to devote a part of its time to the school district), (3) 
full-time individuals (e.g. , a mechanic who would like to quit his job 
and work full-time with kids) , and (4) full-time organizations (e.g. , a 
publishing company that has established a subsidiary for running 
learning labs in schools across the country) . 

o it trains lab directors whenever necessary, and it provides 
professional development support services to the labs upon request. 

o It distributes money to the labs according to the amount that each lab 
is used. 

An adBiaiatQfcias person in the district office is responsible for the 
accounting, reporting, and logistical aspects for all labs within the 
school district, but again each lab decides how its budget will be spent. 

Consumer Aid Agency 

The district-wide Consumer Aid Agency which was mentioned earlier 
serves (1) as a placement counseling service for matching children with 
guides and (2) as a watchdog service for providing, "consumer reports" on 
clusters, guides, and learning labs (explained below). This Consumer Aid 
Agency is run by parents (many on a volunteer basis) but receives a 
permanent fixed budget (something like one-half of one percent of the total 
district budget) as part of a system of "checks and balances". 

The Consumer Aid Agency's counselling service helps parents to decide 
which guide will be best for their child. It maintains extensive data on 
each guide's characteristics and accomplishments, and it diagnoses a child's 
needs if parents so desire, so as to enable then to select the guides which 
seem most likely to meet those needs. Such people-categories as "intuiter" 
and "thinker" may be very useful for part of this function. 

The Consumer Aid Agency's watchdog servios has responsibility far 
collecting and disseminating information about the quality of performance 
of the clusters, guides, labs, and Lab M anagement Organization. 

Given that some parents do not care enough to choose a guide far their 
child, the placement service diagnoses each such child's needs and applies 
for the most appropriate guides. However, such applications are not 
included in the point count described under "Cluster Organization and 
Administration" above, to avoid the temptation for dirty politics, federal, 
state, and local supplements for disadvantaged children would be passed 
through the district office directly to the clusters' budgets. 
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No thorough cost analysis has been performed as yet, but preliminary 
indications are that this system would oost approximately the sane per 
student as our present system, yet would be considerably more effective* 
Although guides are paid more than pres ent teachers, their various 
assistants (apprentice guides, volunteers, and older students) cost 
considerably less. Their use enables a such higher student-guide ratio, but 
with increased human contact and caring. 

The learning labs are the element that may most influence costs. The 
number of labs and relatedly the umber of passes provided to stuients each 
quarter will greatly influence th* oost. Also, the extent to which the labs 
are staffed and/or directed by volunteers or sani-volunteers (those who 
accept nominal p a yment to supplement retirement or other income) will also 
greatly influence the cost. 

In a small school district, it might be wise for each guide to ^1«y> 
serve as a lab director, with fewer students to guide. He presently 
anticipate that this entire system can be run within pres e n t school 
budgets, especially given that local businesses, foundations, and 
individuals would be considerably more inclined to sponsor learning labs, 
including basic-skill and content-area shopping mall labs, as well as more 
application-oriented and problem-oriented site labs. 

GCR3ZSBM 

Much work needs to be done to furtter develop, field test, and refine 
this "blueprint" of a third-wove educational system to the point where we 
can begin to think about implementing it in a pilot school. And this only 
represents the first step in a systematic strategy to make significant 
improvements (a quantum leap) in our educational system. Although the road 
to meaningful, structural reform of public education is long and difficult, 
we feel that the strategy and approach are both very sound. With 
persistence and dedication from a national coalition of concerned citizens, 
we feel confident that we can achieve very significant improvements. He 
would be interested in hearing from anyone who would like to be a part of 
this effort. 
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SKETCHES IN THE REDESIGN 

OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 



by Ray Budde 



Abstract . Cue means for reforming American public education 
is to change how local school districts are organized and 
how they function. Miller's categories of subsystems and 
Kuhn f s concept of the interdependent qualities or states of 
subsystems are helpful in determining just what "system" is. 
Implementing a redesign of six key components of the organ- 
ization of local education would be sufficient to change the 
basic character and direction of a school district. The ob- 
stacles to making these kinds of substantial changes in organ- 
ization would be formidable as the power structure of the local 
school district would be radically altered. Changes of this 
magnitude need to be made within the context of a five to ten- 
year period of planning and development. 



Most of the committees and task groups which studied the condition of the 
public schools in the early and mid-1980 1 s concxuded that there were serious 
flaws in the way we in America are educating our children and youth. That 
this should be a matter of serious concern to the citizens of this country 
is strongly implied in the title of the first study which was commissioned by 
President Reagan shortly after he took office: A Nation at Risk: the Imperative 
for Educational Reform .* If the very nation is at risk - and, presumably, 
educators bear some of the blame - we in education had better do something 
about it! But what? 

The remedy in the past when we were confronted with reports of serious 
weaknesses in public education was "to improve the parts": 

- "Raise teachers 1 salaries so that more of the ablest and 

talented young people will enter teaching." 

- "Beef up teacher education. Put more substance and reality 

into how we train teachers." 

- "Raise standards. Do more testing of competency in basic 

skills. Strengthen graduation requirements." 
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- "Tighten up the discipline. Make schools orderly so that 

pupils can learn. " 

- "Improve the textbooks and other instructional materials. 

Install computers in every classroom (or at every desk)." 

- "Strengthen preparation and inservice programs for principals 

and superintendents so that the schools are better managed." 

But this is the approach we have used for decades - and schools have 
changed very little. An alternative "to improving the parts" is to make sub- 
stantial changes in how schools and school districts and the education-serving 
agencies are organized and how they function. This entails as an initial step 
a major effort in redesigning educational organizations. 

Focusing on the school district 

Most of the effort resulting from the studies advocating educational re- 
form have focused on various models for redesigning the individual school. It 
is my positon char, unless the total school district (which includes the school 
board, the superintendent, the central office staff, specialists, department 
heads, and teachers) is restructured the changes at the school level will 
soon be compromised and weakened. 

If we 1 re going to redesign the school district, where do we go to find 
"it" - the structural timbers - the framework within which "education happens" 
from day to day? 

James Miller provides us with a total, almost universal, umbrella for 

identifying the subsystems which make up any "living system." Clearly, a school 

district is an organization in his "shred-out" of all the levels of living 
2 

systems. Dr. Miller lists 18 separate subsystems that are components of his 
example of an organization, a modern ocean liner.- The local school district 
might well have fewer subsystems in that it is f predominantly an information 
system rather than a matter-energy system. 
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Alfred Kuhn has contributed much to my thinking about just what the rock- 
bottom meaning of the concept of system (or organization in operation). The 
system is not the collection of entities or subsystems in the system, but 
rather the interdependence and the interlocking of a specific set of chosen 
properties (or qualities or states) of those entities or subsystems - this 
is what makes up the system. 

The elements, or components of a system are nott the entities in 
the system, but qualities or states of those entities. In the 
thermostatic system, it is not the air in the room, but its tem- 
perature which in the element in the system. It is not the thermo- 
stat, but the position of its switch. It is not the furnace, but 
its state of being on or off. Similarly, the environment is not 
the outside air, but the temperature of the outside air along with 
the properties of the wall which will determine how fast heat will 
move between system and environment. 4 

Thus changing the system of the school district involves moving from the 
present set of qualities or states of the subsystems to a new set of desired 
or chosen qualiti.es or states of the subsystems of the school district. It 
is not necessary to change the state of every subsystem. Changing the states 
of a number of the more important subsystems will force changes in many of 
the states of other subsystems - as it is the states, the qualities of the 
subsystems which are interdependent and interlocked. 



Redesigning six organizational components of the school district 

Now let's do a bit of a redesigning; some "organizational imaging 91 will 
give us some idea of what the school district of the next century might look 
like. Without regard for "how we get there from here," let's redesign six 
components or subcomponents of the organization of the school district: 

- Decision making related to the control of the function of instruction. 

- How the year is used/divided for the purposes of schooling. 

- Compensation plan for certified professional staff. 

- Career patterns for teachers, specialists, and administrators. 

- A major mission of the school. 

- Instructional materials aqd sources of information for teaching. 
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Sketch 1 , 

REDESIGN THE FRAMEWORK FOR 
CONTROL OF INSTRUCTION. . . 



FROM A FOUR-LEVEL 
LINE AND STAFF 
ORGANIZATION. . . 



Organisational Chart 

A Typ*csl fediua Sis* School District of 4$50 pupils 



SCHOOL BOARD 
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CUP* I CULUW 
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ital 
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»S» PUPILS IN CACH Of 
TMACC « • SCHOOLS 



H t 00 L C SCHOOL MlUCtf*! 


Pupils m 


GHAOCS •. 









I4«t PUPILS IM 
C.H10CS l it 



TO A TWO-LEVEL FORM OF 
ORGANIZATION IN WHICH GROUPS 
OF TEACHERS RECEIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CHARTERS DIRECTLY 
FROM THE SCHOOL BOARD. 



Organizational Chart 
Mediur. Size School District 



SCHOOL BOARD 



PROGRAM 
MONITORING 
* EVALUATION 
OWWITTEES 



TEACHERS FUNCTIONING 
UNDER 3- TO -5 -YEAR 
EDUCATIONAL CHARTERS 



SUPERINTENDENT 



Co mm en ts 



PRINCIPALS 
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The present administrative hierarchy of the 
school district haa been well over a century 
in the making. Teachers have been and con- 
tinue to be at the bottom level of the organ- 
izational chart of the school district. 

Under collective bargaining, the school board 
and administration tend to hold on to the con- 
trol of curriculum and instructional matters 
as being within "management jrights 

There is a flavor in the recommendations of a 
number of the educational reform reports which 
call for: "Teachers need to have more auton- 
omy • " "Teachers should have more cf a say in 
the decision-making process." . . . Given the 
strength of the present structure » these pro- 
posals may simply be rhetoric. Books on 
"democratic leadership" were being written 
back in the 1950's! 
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"Education by Charter" accomplishes a number 
of purposes, chief of which is to give tea- 
chers full responsibility for instruction - 
the professional area for which they have 
been trained and the field in which they have 
been publicly certified. 

Teachers' control over the function of instruc- 
tion is counterbalanced by a carefully de- 
signed "lnside-outside" system of program 
monitoring and evaluation. 

Computer technology now enables a school board 
to fund educational charters for periods up 
to five years despite the .fact that zevenua 
is still received annually and that decisions 
may be made during the life of a charter that 
will effect the total cost of the programs 
and services covered by the charter. 
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Sketch 2* REDESIGN TOE SO.00L YEAR TO PROVIDE FIVE MORE 
WEEKS OF EDUCATION FOR STUDENTS AND A FULL 
WORK YEAR FOR TEACHERS. • • 



BY MOVING FROM A 182-DAY YEAR 
FOR STUDENTS AND A 186-DAY 
WORK YEAR FOR TEACHERS. . . 



TO A 217-DAY "EDUCATION YEAR" 
FOR STUDENTS AND A 229-DAY FULL 
WORK YEAR FOR TEACHERS . 



School Calendar - 1985-1986 

- 182 days for students 

- 186 days for teachers* 



FALL SgMCSTC* » ft! EATS 

13 days for holidays /vacation 



Starts Tuesday, 
September 2 



Last day,Fri* 
January 24 . 



SggINC SCfcgSTCg * gj DAYS 



7 day 8 for holidays, 
vacation, and snow days 



Starts Monday, 
January 27 



Last day,Tues 
June 17 



*Wed. 6 Thurs., Aug. 28 & 29 
and Wed* & Thurs*, June 18 
& 19: Teachers' meetings 
and opening & closing school* 



Septuple School Calendar - 1996-1997 * 
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The rationale for the present 9 1/2 month 
rural-based school year is no longer vi- 
al le* Yet this pattern for use of the 
year is deeply imbedded in our culture* 

Summer programs which have required 
students to attend have done poorly* 
Summer programs where attendance is 
voluntary do much better. 



The hot continental summer which much 
of America experiences in July and August 
makes it almost impossible to hold school 
in non-aircondltioned buildings* 

A new, extended school year can be designed o 
using holidays as starting, inbetween, and 
ending points for terms of varying length* 

After considerable trial and error, the 
author found that Base 7 was the most 
useful factor in building terms, and half- 
terms and an easy-to-use credit system* 

The decimal credit system provides for 
numerous ways to give "Education Credit" 
for experiences in the 21-day, 28-day, 
and 42-day tarms* (21 hrs. • .1 unit; 
42 hrs. » .2 unit; 210 hrs. » 1 unit*) 
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The SEPTUPLE SPOOL CALENDAR might just work * 



If a jtreat deal of creative thought goes into 
how to use the five extra weeks of schooling* 

If "Education Credit" can be given to such 
activities as: supervised work experiences; 
learning experiences in summer camps and in 
community recreation programs; independent 
study projects; and group and family educa- 
tional travel* 

If schools can be flexible enough to accom- 
modate family vacations at any time during 
the year* 

over a period of years, teachers can use 
part of their work timt in professional, non- 
teaching activities such as: planning; writing 
curriculum materials; half-term and term-long 
sabbaticals; and filling administrative and 
specialists positions* 

If airconditioning is installed in a sizeable 
number of classrooms in the school district* 

If , on the rationale that the reform of public 
education is necessary for the society to sur- 
vive and prosper, the federal government funds 
the costs of extending the school year provid- 
that extension is a part of a total reform plan 
of the school district. 



Sketch 3. 



REDES I CM THE SALAK? SCHEDULES 
FOR TEACHERS, SPECIALISTS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS . * * 



FROM SEP ABATE SALAKT SCHED- 
ULES AND PLANS WHICH COMPEN- 
SATE SPECIALISTS AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS AT HIGHER LEVELS 
AND RATES THAN TEACHERS. . . 



Salary Schedules (Annual Salaries) 

CERTIFIED PERSONNEL WITH MASTERS 
DECREE AND TWELVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

19*8 - 1989 School Year 



PCS 1 T 1 OH 9 


wopk wkks rmn yka* 


36 


42 


'48 


Superintendent 






S 66,000 


High Sch Principal 






56,000 


School Psychologist 




$ 48,000 




Elementary Principal 




44,000 




Guidance Counselor 




40,000 




Classroom Teacher 


$ 32,000 







TO A SINGLE "PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 
SALARY SCHEDULE' WHICH COMPENSATES 
TEACHERS AT THE SAME LEVEL AND RATE 
AS SPECIALISTS AND ADMINISTRATORS . 



Assumptions 

o By 1996, the school year in many 
communities will be four weeks long- 
er for students and flv* weeks long- 
er for teachers. 

o Given inflation and some adjustment 
in the salary level for teachers 
generally, a salary of $53,000 for 
a tescher with a masters degree and 
12 years of experience would be plau- 
sible for a 42-week work year. 



Comments 

o Schools exisC to pass the culture 
on to the next •aneratlon and to 
prepare that generation to live in 
both* today's and tomorrow's world. 



The teaching profession is prepared for and 
la publicly certified to carry out this man- 
date of the public schools. 

A teacher should not have "to get out of the 
classroom" In order to have a full-time Job, 
to earn sufficient money to support s family, 
or to achieve a higher degree of status In 
the field of education. 



Professional Educators Salary Schedule 

ALL CERTIFIED PERSONNEL WITH MASTERS 
DEGREES AND WELVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

1996 - 1997 School Year 



POS ITIONS 




42 


4P 


Superintendent 




$ 66,000 


High Sch Principal 




66,000 


School Psychologist 


Contracted services 


Elementary Principal 


$ 55,000 




Guidance Counselor 


55,000 




Classroom Teacher 


55,000 


66,000* 



*For ''Lead Teacher" who works full year. 



One way to recognise the crucial Importance 

of teaching as a profession is to pay teachers 

at the same rate as specialists end administrators. 

From within its staff and from other school dis- 
tricts and sources, a school district would al- 
ways have an ample number of qualified applicants 
for any specialist or administrative poaltlon 
(even though the person who would fill that vacancy 
would be paid on the same level as a teacher). 
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CAHCCR PATTERNS 



Sketch 4. REDESIGN THE CAREER PATTERNS OF EDUCATORS. 
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FROM A TEACHER HAVING TO 
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HIGHER PAY AND STATUS. . . 
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Comments 
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"Educational Administration/ 1 "School 
Management" are not tight* rigorous 
disciplines or fields. Teachers need 
high levels of administrative and man- 
agerial skills to be successful . 

Former teachers are already filling 
more than WX of all specialist and 
administrative positions. 

With few exceptions, every professional 
would be on the same salary schedule 
and would work the same number of 
weeks each year. 



Laying the organizational chart "on its 
side" provides a teacher with numerous 
options for a diversified career during 
40 years in the profession. 

A teacher wanting to fill a specialist 
or administrative position would have 
to meet all state requirements for 
that position* 

All administrative and specialist posi- 
tions would be open to outside applicant 

A teacher would gain Important skills 
and insights through filling other po- 
sitions during his/her career 

1 K> 



Sketch j_ . REDES I CN TOE CURRICULUM TO CHANGE 
ONE OF TOE MAJOR MISSIONS OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. . . 



FROM A CURRICULUM. 



1£ A CURRICULUM. 



With a predominant t»- ^ 
phasis on mastering al- 
most limitless amounts 
of of content 



With a predominant 
focus on building the 
skills and attitudes 
for lifelong learning 



^ ''with on^* \ 
✓ ly marginal 
y effort devoted 
^ y' to information-seek- 
ing and information-using I 
skills and attitudes* 1 



''with a x 
/highly fo-^ 



^ ^'cused, long- 
term mastery of very 
carefully selected 
content. . 



Comments 

o It is estimated that the amount of know- 
ledge is now doubling every three years. 

o Traditional fields of knowledge and disci- 
plines of study have been breaking apart 
and recombining. Interdisciplinary studies 
and double-name fields abound. 

o Through various kinds of technology, a pupiJ 
sitting at a desk in the classroom (or at 
home) can now have access to this expanding 
universe of taowledge - in whatever categor- 
ies are useful. 

o Learning some kind of definable amount of 
content during 13 years of school is no 
longer a viable major mission of public 
education • 

o The pupil of the 1990*8 who will become the 
adult of the next century needs to develop 
the skills and attitudes to become a life- 
long learner - and this needs to become one 
of the major, continuing missions of the 
public school, 

o Required content should be highly selective 
Methods of checking mastery and reenforcing 
longtera, useable memory need to be devel- 
oped which transcend the confines of a 
single school year. 
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Sketch 6 . REDESIGN TOE WAY IN WHICH TEXTBOOKS 
^ND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ARE 
OBTAINED. . • 

FROM OVER-RELIANCE ON. . . TO GREATER USE OF.. . 
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Bland, water-downed, 
generalized, picture* 
full textbooks and 
textbook series. .• 
and 

commercially prepared 
spirit and copy ma- 
chine masters. 



-Teacher written and 
designed books, 
instructional mtls, 
and aids. 

"Original sources from 
libraries , data banks. | 

-Student-created books 
and materials. I 



Comments 



Many of the major textbook publishers are 
now part of large corporate conglomerates. 
Present managers are under considerable 
pressure to show high profits. 

High profits are made in publishing by 
selling larf* quantities of series of 
tertbooks and materials in as many states 
as possible* 

The quality of commercial texts and ma- 
terials is diluted by several factors: 
the biases and regulations of a number. of 
large states who approve a limited number 
of series for adoption in the state; need- 
ing not to offend regional or national 
special interest groups; lowering the level 
of vocabulary so that pupils reading below 
grade level can "handle it"; and extrava- 
gant use of pictures and other visuals - 
this done as a perceived necessity because 
pupils watch so much television. 

Technology in the publishing industry now 
makes it possible for a school district or 
a consortium of school districts to set up 
an "Educational Materials Publishing De- 
partment": various options in offset 
presses; word processing computer soft- 
ware for preparing camera-ready typed 
manuscripts; software which enables any 
office co do "desk-top" publishing; and 
multi-color copy machines. 

With an increasing emphasis on having pu- 
pils write and illustrate their own poems, 
stories, and reports, it might be time to 
revive an "old technology," the hand-oper- 
ated spirit duplicator. This would give 
pupils hands-on publishing experience right 
in the classroom - and with seven-color 
capability! 

The increasing availability of data banks 
and discs and "fax machinal" will give stu- 
dents and teachers easier access to a rich 
variety of original source materials. 
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Usefulness of the theories 

One could argue with some justification that the six entities chosen for 
redesign do not fit very well into Miller's 18 subsystems of a modern ocean 
liner. I would agree that this is an awkward fit. 

- Locus of decision making ( Sketch 1) clearly fits as part of 
the subsystem of "Decider (de) 

- The length and structure of the school year ( Sketch 2) and 
the mission of the school ( Sketch 5) could be viewed as 
conceptw^l "Boundaries (BO) 11 of time and objective. 

- The compensation plan ( Sketch 3) is an important dimension 
of how the "captain and crew" of the school district are 
sustained and motivated. 

- Career plans (Sketch 4) are patterns of position-holding by 
personnel of the school district over 40-year periods of time. 

- Instructional materials and sources of information for teach- 
ing ( Sketch 6) are obviously "inputs" which move through sev- 
eral of the subsystems. 

The match ni^ht have been more exact had the example for the level of 

organization beer, an information system such as a college, an adult learning 

center, or a research corporation. 

The interdependence or the "interlockedness" of che new states of these 

six entities (Kuhn) is much more obvious* We need to start with the premise 

that the main reason the school district exists is to carry out the function 

of instruction. 

- Giving teachers responsible control over instruction makes 
teaching the premier professional position in the school 
district. 

- This fact is recognized by giving teachers a full-time job 
and paying them as the same rate and level as specialists 
and administrators. 

- With teachers on the same work year and compensation plan 
as other professionals, they can then build diversified 
careers (according to their interests and qualifications) 
by having the option of moving out of can d back to the class- 
room to and from specialist and administrative positions. 

- Giving teachers significant amounts of time for planning and 



curriculum development linked with the decentralized capa- 
bilities brought on by technology in the graphic arts and 
copy machine industries now makes it possible for teachers 
to write their own textbooks and create their own learning 
materials for the classroom. Access to ever-expanding data 
banks of information adds a very exciting dimension to pro- 
viding materials for learning. 

There is a flip side to teachers having responsible control 
over instruction. Teachers being in charge of the function 
for which they are trained and publicly certified would make 
it incumbent on them to assume as their number one responsi- 
bility that of helping pupils take charge of their own learn- 
ing. This is especially important during a time which is 
now designated as the "Age of Information." Developing the 
attitudes and skills to become lifelong learners is crucial 
for today's pupils if they are to prosper and survive as 
adults. 



Need for a long-term view 

Changing these six entities in the organization of local education would 
undoubtedly result in an observably different kind of school district. But 
there is no quick fix here. Redesigning a school district anc implementing 
the new model of organization is not going to happen within the confines of 
a single school year - or even two or three school years. 

The fictitious superintendent in Education by Charter , "Dr. William 
Wright/' presents the community with a ten-year plan for totally reorganizing 
the "Hometown Public Schools."^ This kind of span of time allows for a number 
of things to happen* 



A multi-year, computer-based program budget format can be 
developed, tested, and adopted. 

Groups of teachers can develop plans for educational charters 
and then, if the charters are granted, can field test teach- 
ing under the charters for three , four, or five years. 

As needs develop and anxieties rise, appropriate inservice 
and staff development activities can be planned and carried 
out. 

Genuine roles can be developed for parents and other citizens 
on charter planning committees and charter advisory committees. 

Principals have sufficient time to try out new roles as supporters 




of Instruction rather than administrators over instruction. 
The flexibility of educational charters would encourage a 
principal to be part of a teaching staff of a charter in his/ 
her field of expertise. 

The school district could develop within the schools or the 
community the capability of producing its own texts and in?- 
structional materials* Arrangements could be made to access 
the many regional and national data banks which could provide 
information which would enrich classroom instruction. 

A network of outside persons from universities, other school 
districts, and other institutions could be formed to monitor 
and evaluate the impact of organizational changes over a sus- 
tained period of time. 

Ten years allow time for the superintendent to take advantage 
of retirements and other terminations to start institution- 
alizing the notion of a single educational profession within 
the school district. * 



Redesigning a school district or any other social institution is indeed 
a challenge. It's ironic that the person who is providing the most publicity 
about making fundamental changes in the structure of organizations is Chairman 
Mikhail Gorbachev with his drive for "perestroika." But whether we call it 
redesigning, restructuring, reorganizing, or even "perestroika," the next few 
years will provide many exciting opportunities for the members of the 
International Society for System Sciences who are able to cross the bound- 
aries of the disciplines and fields and draw ideas from many sources to create 
models for tomorrow^ Institutions. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESTRUCTURING: 
AN EARLY LOOK 



Introduction 

The present "restructuring" movement has been spurred by the 
belief that the existing educational system, designed in the early 
1900s, is not up to the modern day challenges it faces. Instead 
"restructuring advocates" assert that schools must make fundamental 
changes in the ways that teaching and learning activities are 
designed, organized, and delivered to learners if they are to 
prepare learners to be productive and effective members of today's 
society. Yet within this basic agreement on the need for change, 
current restructuring efforts reflect differing views about what form 
such change should take and how best to bring it about. As a means of 
better understanding the direction the movement seems to be taking and 
how it might be enhanced, this Brief offers a framework for looking at 
current restructuring efforts and the assumptions underlying them* 



Whac Is Behind the Restructuring Movement ? 

First, the current wave of restructuring efforts represents a 
natural outgrowth of the excellence movement, which established a 
reform agenda consisting of general goals at wnich schools could airc. 
While the emphasis w.s on what constituted effectiveness, there was 
less attention to how the goals could oe reached. Restructuring 
efforts, on the other hand, tend to be concerned, at least initially, 
with creating structures, processes, and conditions for change (e.g., 
establishing leadership teams, decentralizing, empowering teachers). 
As such, restructuring can be described as a logical and natural 
successor to the excellence movement. 

Second, the problem faced by schools, especially those in urban 
settings, are enormous, some say paralyzing. Many urban educators 
have become convinced that the existing schooling patterns and 
practices will have to give way to new ones. Doing something about 
the achievement gap between minority and disadvantaged youngsters and 
their counterparts is now recognized by rany as the most serious 
problem facing urban education. 

Third, much has been said about the compatibility between our 
present educational system and the industrial age an age we are 
moving away from. Now schools must be concerned with meeting the 
educational needs of the information-oriented age an age that 
demands different competencies for leading productive and satisfying 
1 ives . 

Fourth, A Nation at Risk and virtually every national report 
issued since stress the economic dangers facing the United States A 
decline in economic productivity, vigorous challenges to America's 
long dominance of world markets, and economic growth no longer a 
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given, are indicators of the danger. Economic competitiveness has 
become a powerful challenge in goading the educational system toward 
improving its quality and relevance for a post-industrial society. 

Finally, there have been major advances in basic research and 
applied technology that will significantly influence both learning and 
instruction. From cognitive psychology comes different conceptions of 
how learners learn. And advances in computer technology (e.g., infor- 
mation storage, retrieval, and manipulation, artificial intelligence) 
will permit very different types and levels of interaction between 
learners and a knowledge base. 

These conditions contribute to a complicated problem mix and add 
urgency to educators' natural tendencies to want to improve the 
educational system. As a result, slow and steady improvement of the 
existing system is no longer seen by many as acceptable. Major 
change, restructuring, and redesign of that system are fast becominq 
the watchwords. 



What Do Restructuring Efforts Look Lik e? 

Realignmen t perspective . Most of the change efforts of the last 
decade (e.g., professional ization of teaching, clarification of 
instructional goals, improvement of school climate and discipline, 
lengthening of the school day) reflect the idea that positive change 
in education means shoring up the existing system. The questions that 
guide this approach are: How can we realign or refocus school 
programs and practices to better meet existing goals and standards? 
How can we do things right (vs. are we doing the right things)? 
"Realigners" are mainly concerned with improving the overall 
performance of the school in accordance with existing goals and 
priorities, with solving various problems, or with implementing new or 
modified practices to increase efficiency or effectiveness. 

Redesign perspective . The advocates of redesign, on the other 
hand, perceive American schools as heading into real trouble and 
unable to steer out of its way. They call attention to the widening 
gap between the learning needs of individuals in a modern, 
information-rich society and the practices and requirements of schools 
patterned mostly after a bygone industrial era. They point to 
dramatic demographic shifts occurring in urban areas and claim that 
schools are unable to cope with the resulting needs of increased 
numbers of students from culturally diverse backgrounds. They cite 
discouraging statistics about the dropout rate among minority 
students, substance abuse, teenage pregnancy, and other indicators of 
social deviancy. They see nothing less than major redesign as a 
necessary response to the present and projected future needs for 
learning and human development. 

The redesign perspective holus that quite different ways of 
organizing and delivering educational services are needed. Included 
in this perspective is the belief that schools ought to anticipate 
emerging and future needs of learners, given the changing conditions 
of the community and larger society, rather than merely react to 
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specific issues or problems that arise. The entire system (its goals, 
functions, programs, policies and structured arrangements) should be 
open to question and reformulation. Important questions in this 
perspective include: What role should the educational system play in 
the new society? What should education accomplish? What functions 
should it perform? Whom should it serve? How should it be organized? 

These two perspectives represent highly divergent viewpoints. 
More often than not, restructuring efforts fit neither extreme. 
Instead, they are more likely to overlap. Figure 1 displays a 
framework we are using to examine educational restructuring efforts. 
Each of the three primary dimensions are described as consisting of a 
continuum of four levels. The general implications for educational 
change as a result of choosing to focus at specific levels include the 
fol lowing: 

o Choice of any level as the starting point always assumes the 
eventual inclusion of lower levels. The same cannot be said 
of higher levels. 

o Staying at the first level in each dimension will result in 
the least change. 

o Moving from the first level to higher levels tends to lead the 
educational system toward more comprehensive redesigns of 
purposes, functions, roles, and practices. 

o Staying at the first level may create more efficient 

educational systems, but may result in less attention to the 
isbue of appropriateness. 

o Moving from the first level to higher levels tends to be more 
comol icated, requires longer time frames, more professional 
commitnent, and probably has the greatest potential for 
creating the kinds of educational systems our present and 
future society needs. 

The dimensions and level definitions are as follows: 

A, Scope of inquiry or level of examination. 

1. The Existing Educational System . The inquiry is limited to 
the specific operations and accomplishments of the school or district. 
For example, an inquiry or analysis might be limited to issues 
surrounding management, communication, instructional effectiveness, 
staff development, school climate, decisionmaking, curriculum, 
discipline, etc. 

2. Issues to Which the Educational System Must Respond , The 
inquiry is focused on issues in the environment. The nature and 
causes of problems such as student failure, dropouts, drug abuse, 
student pregnancy rate, job preparation, etc., become the primary 
focus for analysis and subsequent design efforts. 
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Figure 1 

Framework For Exploring Educational Redesign Options 



Relationships Between 
Educational Systems and Other 
Organizations and Agencies 



D 




3. The Community , The inquiry is expanded to include the 
community as the unit of analysis in terms of its problems or issues, 
its values, needs, and resources as they relate to teaching and 
learning. The potential contributions of a wide variety of other 
agencies, organizations, and institutions to the educational 
enterprise are examined. 

4. The Larger Society . The inquiry is further expanded to 
include the present and future knowledge' and competency requirements 
of effective citizenship in a global environment that is becoming 
increasingly complex, technology-based, and dependent on cooperation 
and negotiation. 



8. Relationships between educational systems and other organizations 
and agencies that have or will emerge from the restructuring effort. 

1. Information and Resource Development and Use . The effort is 
limited to identifying and using resources in the community to 
supplement instructional/learning activities. 

2. Cooperation , Schools, districts, and other agencies 
cooperate to achieve common goals or to conserve resources. 
Participants remain separate entities but there may be considerable 
contact and sharing. Some joint decisionmaking and planning is 
common. 

3. C oordination, Linkage, and Collaboration . There is more of 
a shared endeavor, ownership of the enterprise is spread among the 
participants, and decreased autonomy occurs; a high level of 
commitment among members of participating groups (classes, schools, 
districts, other organizations end agencies) is needed. The 
organizational arrangements for accomplishing the shared goal are 
formal and remains intact as long as the goals are present. 

4. Integration . The highest level of multi -organizational 
arrangement for accomplishing work involves the formation of a new 
organization from existing ones that have common interests. Schools 
or school districts may become part of a larger educational system 
made up of a variety of organizations (public and private schools, 
higher education, public and private community agencies, business and 
industry, associations, ate). Such agencies integrate all or a 
portion of their resources and services into a separate entity that 
assumes the responsibility for designing and carrying out the learning 
and development functions for the community. The specific roles and 
functions of the various participating organizations emerges from an 
educational redesign process.* 



*We are not aware of any educational change linkages at this level. 
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I. Primary focus for the effort.* 



1. Governance. The change effort focus is in modifying the role 
and functions of institutions with responsibilities for education. 

2. Administration. The focus is on changing functions of 
people, procedures, or processes related to supporting the 
instruction. Communication, instructional decisionmaking, resource 
allocation, performance evaluation, staff development are exampl s. 

3. Instruction . The focus is on instructional practices, 
instructional strategies, learning environments, curriculum and 
learning materials and other issues of major concern to teachers. 

4. Learning,. The initial focus is on the learner and the 
knowledge, skills, values, etc., that are required for effective and 
productive citizenship now and in the future. Based on these 
competencies and attributes, what learning experiences will best 
serve? All other design decisions (instruction, etc.) are based on 
these decisions. 

What does the current wave of restructuring efforts look like 
when viewed from the framework? To find cut, nine school district 
sites were identified where comprehensive reform is the stated 
intention. In addition, three fairly recent reports advocating major 
reform or restructuring" were included in the analysis (see Figure 
2). The cases used for this "first look" were selected primarily 
because of easy availability of information (e.g., descriptions of 
plans and expectations or reports). Given the well-known 
vulnerability of plans during implementation, "seconj looks" at these 
sites well might reveal shifts in emphasis. Based on this initial 
analysis, however, some conclusions can be drawn about, current 
restructuring trends. 

o Most restructuring efforts have, at least initially, limited 
the inquiry to existing educational systems. Although such 
efforts may have been motivated by problem issues (dropouts, 
drug abuse, attendance), attempts to deal with the issues 
tend to focus on changing some aspect of the existing 
school. An alternative would be to ignore the existing 
school for the moment and focus the inquiry on the larger 
society as a mecis of creating very different conceptions of 
schooling. 

o Most restructuring efforts tend to rely on their own resources 
but have looked to the community for activities to extend or 
supplement instruction. Field trips and career days are 
common examples. There are a few incidences of movement 
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*The successive levels for Dimensions A & B imply expansion (from 
internal to external). The opposite is the case for Dimension C. The 
key concept for this dimension is that the focus moves from the educa- 
tional periphery to the "core technology" of learning and instruction. 
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toward cooperation (joint planning, and resource sharing) but 
more advanced types of relationships such as collaborations 
or integrations of two or more agencies for educational 
purposes are rare. 

o Most restructuring efforts have focused at the admini- 
stration level to modify the decisionmaking processes (e.g., 
decentralizing, teacher empowering, leadership teams) or at 
the instructional level (e.g., curriculum revision, teacher 
training, grouping procedures). Few, if any, have begun with 
identifying the kind of competencies that learners need to 
possess in order to function effectively in the present or 
future society and then moved to a consideration of 
instructional strategies, roles, and resources to help 
learners acquire those competencies. 



What Is Needed to Enhance the Movement ? 

Ideally, educational restructuring efforts would advance toward 
the higher levels of inquiry, relationships, and focus for effort and 
become educational redesign efforts. But such advances will not be 
made easily. A successful redesign strategy will probably contain the 
following elements: 

o Recognition of the urgency that surrounds all education, 
but particularly in urban settings. 

o A willingness to entertain new perspectives and new 
visions about learning and learners. 

o Leadership for and competencies in the process of 
design inquiry. 

o Willingness to collaborate with other groups, agencies, 
and organizations to accomplish common goals. 

o Organizational structures within the system to 
facilitate inquiry and decisionmaking. 

o Institutional policies to encourage inquiry and design 
and incentives to reward or reinforce progress. 

o Models, processes, capabilities, and motivation tc 
obtain and use information for consensual and ethical 
decisionmaking. 

o Sophistication about and willingness; to confront the 
barriers that most systems face when engaging in change 
efforts. 

o A strongly supported professional ana institutional 
development program to support inquiry, design, and 
implementation. 
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